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6) Water Biscuits 


with the nutty flavour people like 


os a Sait. 





* Also specially packed for world-wide export 
W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND 


on a= — 
By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 


Gordon's 
Stamds Sujtame 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 33/9; Half-Bottle 17/7 en) 
Quarter-Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7. U.K. only | Vek PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM OR MILD [nce 717} 
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Wear perfection on 





your wrist 


A perfect movement with per- 
fect accuracy. Accuracy that’s 
protected by the Oyster case, 
accuracy that can’t be harmed 
by dust or dirt or damp or 
water, or any of a watch’s 
natural enemies. A man’s 
Rolex Oyster, of course. 


CHRISTYS’ ROLLAWAY 


A versatile lightweight which goes everywhere. 
Made from superlight felt it can be rolled away, 

Beauty in miniature, good looks packed into a suitcase, taken out and worn with 

combined with good time-keep- [ig@ i ; 

ing. The skill of the Rolex de- Vag 7 ae | aplomb in Bournemouth or Buenos Aires. Ideal 

signers gives you a watch that’s i for air travel. 

as beautiful as fashion demands, 

as accurate as you demand. 


TO OUR FRIENDS FROM OVERSEAS ; sist i 9 
The Rolex International Repair Department oe 
is at your service. Write, cali or phone, from 
ywh in the world t G Si . 
Maytaie. n world oO! reen Street. OBTAINABLE FROM 
mm ROLEX | CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


? Why not ask your jeweller to show you might | (Entrance in Lombard Court) 
Tua OR the Tudor watch, a distinguished The world’s first waterproof wrist-watch 


member of the Rolex family ? and good class men’s shops everywhere 








The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd. (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director) 1 Green St., Mayfair, W.1 


- oh—oh 
Ory Scalp/ 


YOU CAN’T MISTAKE IT. When hair looks dry, 
lifeless, uncombed; when there’s dandruff on your 
collar and in your parting — that’s ugly Dry Scalp. 
There’s only one answer then—‘ Vaseline’ Brand 
Hair Tonic. 











° 





Sez How mucH : ——”63—i‘“‘“‘“‘«‘;«~Wihiecnn it’s arn 
BETTER hair looks : eS 
when you end Dry ™" é “7 rs 
Scalp with ‘Vaseline’  @ | occasion... 
Hair Tonic! Scalp feels : . ' 
better, too. Just a 20- 
epee = ~ " > | Morning Suits 
you need only a few - F | for Sale or Hire. 
drops of this amazing @ : 
hair tonic and dressing 
to keep your hair @ 
well-groomed all day, 
because‘ Vaseline’ Hair Z ' ; : OF covenr canoen 
Tonic is very I f 2 ee THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
economical. Junction of 
| Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


® THE DRESSING Temple 
Vaseling Hair TONIC “Hrs secant 


DRY SCALP AND BRANCHES 





2747-11 * “ Vaseline” is the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mig. Co. Ltd. | 
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sores 
The newsboy neither rings nor knocks a 


Homecoming Star 


receives warm welcome 
| Il read it in my Wolsey Socks pe Not for this Star the return 


from a warm ovation to a cold 


Nor knows the sort of news to bring 


Th a home! Each evening the San- 
ey do not shrink from a hi 1 gamo Time Switch automat- 

nyt ing ° ically switches on the electric 
radiator an hour before her 





return, ensuring a cosy warmth 

throughout the flat. 

The Sangamo Time Switch 

will also switch on or off, at 

any predetermined time, The Model SSA (as illustrated) 
either immersion heaters, has silver contacts rated at 20 
amps and costs only £4°15°0 Ask 


your electrical contractor for full 
tric kettles, etc. information, or write to the address 


5 A N below, for illustrated leaflet. 
Time Suritoh 

THE SILENT SERVANT IN THE HOME 

SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED, ENFIELD, MIDOLESEX 


Telephone: Enfield 3434 
(6 lines) and 1242 (4 lines 
) Telegrams: Sanwest, 
nfield 


Branches: Gias 

: gow pene ay Newcastle- 
on- Tyne, Leeds, Liverpool, Wolverhampton, 
ristol, Dp and Brighton. 


porch lights, radios, or elec- 























Good shoes deserve 
good treatment... 


Meltonian 


SHOE CREAMS & DRESSINGS 


CARDINAL SOCKS — | 
Nuylow. reinforced att heels and foes! buena 


Ss 
Why PORTS 


“ E CLEANS In bottles or tubes 
| —  gveRsain 
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ARE YOU YEARS BEHIND 


yn 


WITH YOUR SLEEP? 


ID you know that for over twenty years an 


ever increasing number of people have been buying 


Dunlopillo mattresses and finding them wonderfully satisfactory? Today, with everything costing 


more, their advantages are all the more worth stud 


ying. The superb comfort and healthful sleep offered 


by a Dunlopillo mattress are wnique because Dunlopillo is made of soft, foamy latex. Dunlopillo is 


completely porous so that it actually breathes, 
and thus never gets ‘hot,’ never gets damp. 
What is more, Dunlopillo is the most 
economical mattress you can buy because 
there is nothing to break or wear out, 
Dunlopillo never needs turning or remaking ; 
it does not sag or get lumpy. It makes no dust 
and saves housework. The plain fact is that 
you are years behind with your sleep if you 
don’t sleep on Dunlopillo. There is nothing 
‘just as good’—see the name on the mattress. 


DUNLOPILLO 


The full story of Dunlopillo is worth reading. Send today for fully illustrated literature 


Extra Comfort Baby 

with the Dunlopillo adjustable bolster which deserves a Dunlopillo mattress. The 
can be used flat (as illustrated) or folded for hygienic latex foam is built to a special 
extra comfort while resting or rea‘ing. density for ideal support. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 


Loose Cushions 

Put Dunlopillo loose cushions on your favourite chairs and settees for extra comfort. 
When buying a new chair or lounge suite, make sure that it has Dunlopillo upholstery 
—for nothing else can give you real Dunlopilio luxury and long life. 


» WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9. LONDON: 19/20 NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


§0/D126 
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[ save hours of | | ‘Home-made’ 
poking {ime | on the grand scale! 





Shippants 
Pilchard & Tomato Paste 


This housewife finds | for the children—and grown-ups too 
that her ‘ Prestige’ f 
Pressure Cooker saves 

fuel too, ahd her meals taste 
better because ‘ Prestige ’-cooking retains all the natural flavour 
and goodness. ‘ Prestige’ Pressure Cookers cook perfectly with 
any type of fuel — gas, electricity, solid fuel or oil. There are : oe see a 
three models to choose from—see them today at your favourite In spotless, white-tiled kitchens 
store or ironmonger. we prepare our delicious paste = 


from fine, fresh pilchards and sun- 





ripened tomatoes... in large quantities pa 


a as : Skipper Joe 
| of course, for Shippams is the most wnfield 
Prestige pressure cookers ae Brownfield 


popular paste of its kind, but following 


Newlyn 











“ a * me a? a i Pilchard 
rohys a home made method with A nie tal 
: truly individual care. that only the uy nat Pilchards 
a are good enough for Shippam’s. 
Save 75°. time, 75% fuel and a// the flavour 
az! . ae SHIPPAM LT D.. CHICHESTER 











You needed a fireplace 
designed to bring warmth 
and comfort to the chilliest 
corners of the room, a fire- 
place B such charm and 
distinction that friends 
would pay tribute to your 
excellent taste. 


... bow clever of you, then, 


to choose a 


ROYAL VENTON! 


Pt RE PLA C8 S 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 ‘ Telegrams: Steventon * Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire * Telephone 152 
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Aif red y, ev er Worriog Noy | Fo friends & OC Ce eee 


They’re going to eat together 
for years—make it perfect with 
these lovely dishes 
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Nobody need get the blame now for for- 
getting ‘what's cooking." Smiths ‘PINGER' 
times everything to the exact minute with its 
loud melodious PING ! Essentia! in che kitchen, 
there is no end to the PINGER'S other uses, 
and it saves its cost in a few weeks. Buy one 
and you'll quickly wonder how you ever did 
without it. Beautifully made in every detail 
and robust to a degree, Smiths ‘PINGER’ 
Timer is available from Jewellers and Stores 
everywhere. 


\l 1 ‘PINGER’ _ "tc 
TIMER __ 12/83. 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 
The Clock and Watch Division of S$. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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GIVE THEM THE FIRST pieces for their ‘Pyrex’ brand ovenware 
collection. The bride will bless you for something that improves 
her cooking. (‘ Pyrex’ brand glass cooks in a special way, makes 
the most wonderfully succulent oven-cooked meals.) 

The groom will bless you for something that saves her work. 
(There’s no dishing up with ‘Pyrex’ brand ovenware.) And they'll 
both bless you for the most lovely-looking, lovely-to-handle dishes 
they could ever have. 

(You'll be pleased that such a satisfactory present costs so little 
— study the prices below.) 


§ Streamlined round casserole (compris- 2 The perfect pie-dish! Use it for milk 
ing two dishes which can be used puddings, shepherd’s pie, baked apples. 
separately). In four sizes, prices 3/6, In three sizes, 3/-, 4/- and s/-. 

6/-, 7/3 and 8/6 


3 New! ‘Pyrex’ brand mixing bowl. 4 Useful scalloped shells—jor indi- 
Note pint markings. In 2-pint, 3-pint vidual fish dishes (or salads or sweets) 
and 4-vint sizes, 3/9, 5/6 and 7/9. —in two sizes, price od. and 11d. 


‘PYREX’- @=: 
OVEN-TABLE GLASSWARE 


All ‘Pyrex’ brand ovenware carries a |2 months’ free replacement guarantee against breakage by 
oven-heat. It is made by James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 











Sunshine at waking! 


You're fresh as the morning when you wake from 

deep, untroubled Slumberland sleep. 

They're so comfortable, the new Slumberlands. The 
Ortho-flex springing in these non-utility mattresses gives you 
deeper than ever resilience, instant response to your every 
change of position. For this springing works on an entirely 
different principle. Every coil in every spring takes its fair 
share of weight, right the way through from top to bottom. 
So no spring gets strained—the glorious ‘ give’ is unending. 

When you sleep on Slumberland, all night long you 
are resting naturally. 


There’s a lifetime of better sieep in a 


Look for the label, 
» it is your five year guarantee. 





Away from it all 


in the midst of plenty 


of fly to 


sunny Scandinavia 


Fly—the ideal mode of travel_—to 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
the ideal holiday Countries—no for your holiday 
queueing, no fuss Scandinavia 
offers everything for the perfect 
holiday ; friendly people, abun- 
dance of food, unforgettable scen- 
ery, and every possible recreation 
in a warm and sunny climate ; only 


a few hours oway by SAS. == 


Bookings through your uswa! 
Travel Agency. 


FLY SAS 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
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A new name—a new 
fineness! ‘ Vayle’ Scottish Nylons set 
a new standard of nylon 


hose perfection. 











A stout that 

gives you a new 
lease of life 

—and it’s not bitter! 


Most stout has a slightly bitter taste. 
which many people like. But 
Mackeson’s is rather smoother 

and softer—and some greatly 

prefer it. They find fresh 

strength and life in every 

glass, when the long 

day’s work is over 

at last. 


That’s why some people prefer 


MACKESON?’S 


BREWED AND sBotrtiten sy WHITBREAD 
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SANDERSON 


wallpaper’ 


Walls and hangings in harmony means choosing 
paper and fabrics together . . . at leisure, in 
the Sanderson showrooms, with any 
suggestions you may want 


from our experts. 


_ et Bs 
Bi aed : Bess, y 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 52/53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 6/7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3 





for sheer beauty 
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in full fashioned stockings 


KAYSER 
BONDOR 


4 
} “ 
Kayser Bondor nylon  lacelon stockings have been 


selected for all the hostesses of the Festival of Great Britain. 





*m so tired of saying to my friends ‘try this chair’. They all de, and they all 
loname And I —I who was clever enough to find it—I just sit and 
watch them revelling in the luxurious comfort of my Parker-Knoll. However, 
I have outwitted them. Next week 

a second P.K. arrives in my home. 

(This is not a fable. There are 

many more Parker-Knolls about, 

and you will probably get one 

from steck, but at the werst you 

should not have te wait more 

than a few weeks for the model 

of your choice.) 








To get the genuine article, 
see that the salesman 
writes the name “ Parker- 


Knoll” on your receipt. 





PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED TEMPLE END HIGH WYCOMBE 





BUCKS. 
cvs-33 





STAPLES MATTRESS 
for perfect sleep 


THE SPINE STRAIGHT 


SUPPORTS 


LUXURY FILLING 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 
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Weela ¢ 

W Le 

out of place to ask this girl (whose telephone 

voice is sweetly beguiling, whose two-room flatlet is charming 

and tidy, who works miracles on a gas ring, whose husband-to-be is 
something quite out of this world, and whose dancing is 
pretty good, too) how she contrives all this on not very much a 
week and only 24 hours a day? . . . Sounds like something to do 
with the easy-washing, unshrinking, quick-drying, little-or-no-ironing, 


non-crushing, eye-taking magic of 


British Nylon Spinners Ld., Pontypool, Mon. 





| To remember your trip... 
Souvenir scarves from the famous 
Jacqmar scarf collection 


“London” 
" Streets of London” 
Be “Trafalgar Square” 
only ANTLER soft-top Sar ee Ve | “ London Pageant ” 


* personal "’ cases can add ; 
that final touch of elegance. They're F “ 

light, so finely finished, sensibly = a London Pubs ": 
styled, with lovely linings to enhance - 


di f Yet they’ | “ . . 7 
ssansniall aauaeie om oe | London Buildings 
“Thames Side Village” 


\ “The Country House” 
from ANTLER authorized DEALERS \ AN TLER E | Jacqmear 


| 
: Soft Top Cases | 
LF 16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.I 


a co tTO,, BIRMINGHAM, 3. | 
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M< 
Really, John, youre too bad. 
Night after night, I go to the 


trouble of cooking you a proper 
meal and .. . 


I know, I know .. . I don’t eat 
it. Well, I’m sorry, dear, I don’t 
feel like eating—that’s all there 
is to it. I’m too tired. I’m 
getting old. 

Oh, nonsense, you’re only just 
forty. And anyway, if you're tired 
you need food. 


Well, let’s not argue about it. 
I’m too tired for arguing, too. 


. simply exasperates me, Mrs. 
Canning. He says he’s too tired 
to eat when he gets home. 


But, poor man, I expect he 
is. Life is a ghastly strain for 
men of his position. Just think 
of the worries he must have at 
the office—not to mention the 
work. Worries and tiredness 
have a direct effect on the 
digestion, you know; 


Well, but he still needs food. 


Of course he does, but not a 
substantial meal the second he 
comes into the house. Now, 
what Id suggest is a routine our 
doctor recommended for my 
husband. Persuade John to rest, 











| 


relax completely, for about half- 
an-hour before his dinner each 
evening, and while he’s resting, 
give him half a bottle of Brand’s 
Essence. 


Why, what’s so wonderful 
about Brand’s Essence ? 


Well, what our doctor said 
was this : When a person—even 
a healthy person—gets very 
tired, his whole body slows up. 
Digestion juices, too. He doesn’t 
feel hungry. He can’t digest 
properly. He eats less and less 
and so gets overtired because 
he’s 


appetite again . . . That’s why 


doctors recommend it for in- | 


FOUR DAYS LATER 


What a day! This rush hour 
journey! Got any Brand’s for 
me, dear ? 


Of course. I am glad you like 
it, John. I’d never have believed 
it would make such a difference 
to you so soon. Here you are ! 


Ah-h-h! What good stuff this 
is! I feel better for it already. 
What’s for dinner ? I must say, 
I do really look forward to my 
meals now! 


. so now, although he’s quite back to his old 
youthful form, I still give him Brand’s Essence 
whenever he’s extra tired or strained — and often 
take it myself, too. It’s a meat protein with a 
delicious flavour. It doesn’t contain fats, so there’s 


BRAND’S ESSENCE 


Essence of Chicken 4/3 Essence of Beef 3/3 


| no trouble about digesting it. 
| 
| 





undernourished. It’s a | 
vicious circle. But Brand’s gives | 
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Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
and spices from which they are pro- 
duced. 

They provide a happy means of 
imparting piquant, appetising flavours 
to dishes of every kind. 


UERAIS 


l pedi VINEGARS 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 


it’s the 
cleaner ! 


... and rightly so! 


It’s light in weight, light on the furnishings and light on the 
purse, but heavy on dust and dirt. And almost every 
testimonial speaks glowingly of the 10 years, 15 years, 20 
years, of dependable service. Every home needs an electric 
cleaner and the wisest homes choose Hotpoint. Geta 
Hotpoint even if heavy demand entails waiting a while for 
delivery. Write for literature and visit your electrical supplier. 


+ 3 


domestic 
appliances 


THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies. 
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TAME. 18: THE ART OF THE SWISS 
SG 





In Switzerland there are far fewer people than there are in London ; 
yet 50,000 Swiss—one in every hundred—are watch and clock craftsmen. 
Most of them are sons of sons of watchmakers. Whole families are steeped 
in the tradition of Swiss watchmaking. “The Swiss have a watch in 
their heads.” 

So no wonder the fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch is famous from China 
to Peru. It is the result of 2,400 distinct operations. Every tinier-than-a- 
pinpoint screw is tested, re-tested. Every part is measured to a minute 
fraction of a millimetre. That’s why it’s a more accurate watch—a 
longer-lasting watch—a watch you can rely on. 

But only an expert can advise on such expert workmanship. So go to 
an experienced jeweller. Let him show you his vast range of up-to-the- 
minute styles. Let him help you to choose. He has a lifetime interest 
in keeping you satisfied. 


Fine Swiss watches can be bought from all good jewellers. No shop 
has exclusive rights. To keep your watch always at top-level perfor- 
mance, consult the repair expert at your jeweller’s. No one else is so 
competent to give your watch the professional care it deserves. 


+b2fe, 
ty Se 


The WATCHMAKERS ;: OF SWITZERLAND 


« 
Fane 














Oi took to water when Noah used 
pitch to keep the Ark afloat. Oil is used as 
fuel by the fastest modern liners. Oil is a 
cargo that every country in the world can use. 
Ocean-going tankers carry the oil products 
of Anglo-lranian Oil Company over the 


seven seas to supply light, heat and power 


throughout the world. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


A 


y 


THE BP SHIELD 1S THE SYMBOL OF 
THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 
OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
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BRAKES - DAMPERS 
CHASSIS LUBRICATION 


GIRLING, 
ENF sparts | 


In order that motorists can 
maintain the high standards 
set by the manufacturers, 
GIRLING have established a 
chain of AUTHORISED 
SERVICE AGENTS through- 
out the world, equipped with 
the correct tools, GENUINE 
GIRLING SPARES, and the 
knowledge and enthusiasm 
that enables us to claim 


GIRLING. 


initia ian ‘ier was ane wins \ 

MAJORITY 

of Britain's Fine 
ars and Commercial 

Vehicles. 


BACKED BY THE BEST SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


THERE'S AN AUTHORISED SERVICE AGENT IN your DISTRICT 





The LAYCOCK-de NORMANVILLE Overdrive is kind to horse-powe: 
I 


t reduces engine revolutions in relation to road speed by providing a 
higher-than-top " gear ratio. 


This gives higher cruising speeds without increase in petrol oe “a 
and, conversely, reduces petrol consumption at normal cruising speeds. 
ensures quieter running and longer engine life. 
The gear change is instantaneous and effortless—a mere flick of the finger 
from top to overdrive and vice versa, giving a full power change without 
operation of the clutch pedal. 


The LAYCOCK-de NORMANVILLE Overdrive is a standard fitting to 
the Triumph Roadster, and supplied as an optional extra on Standard 
Vanguard and Triumph Renown Cars. 


Specify this amazing overdrive for your new car 
Full information is contained in a 


Folder which is available on ™ 
request 
——~ 
F BAM 


de N rmanville 


Manufactured by rdrive 
THE LAYCOGK ENGINEERING CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD 8, ENGLAND. (A Birfield Co.) 
URDER EXCLUSIVE LICENCE FROM: AUTO’ TRANSMISSIONS LTD., COVENTRY. 





M.C.10 





TR 4.2 


the traditional Morris Dancing 


A thats best in Britain... 


At Bam 


whose skill ha 
finds its expressior 


as thev do in every 


STANDARD CARS + STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


TRIUMPH CARS - 


FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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Fashions ch an ge but the well-dressed woman 


remains unchanging in her choice of 
Aristoc stockings to match their elegance 
against good clothes. And if she loves the 
finer things of life she asks for Aristoc 
nylons... they put in a rare but regular 


appearance at most good shops, 


i 











6 


By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 


Traditionally the salt of quality 
— available plain or iodised 








and thank Hovis 
for that 
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“We need 
Ribena 


as much as 
the children” 


It's done the youngsters so much good, we should 
take it too! It’s pure blackcurrant juice which is 
more than three times as rich in Vitamin C as 
orange juice, plus cane sugar, fruit sugar and glu- 
cose. As the Ministry of Food says, 
“A good supply of Vitamin C will 
make all the difference between that * : ee pS 
dreaded feeling of exhaustion and a : re Nine Elms itis! If yousey “NINE ofuneeain 
feeling of exuberant good health”. : 3 PAINT 1,33 you get the finest Puss Bates Pueducts 
DELICIOUS RIBENA is the health drink for : a in the world, made im a century-old 
the whole family — get a bottle today. tradition of lasting beauty and dura- 
ped bility. NINE ELMS is always specified 
= Highly concentrated. Contains not less than 20 mgms. of Vitamin C per fluid oz. NINE ELMS WHITE LEAD phen i Quality that the only true 


VITAMIN € PAINT & COLOURS 
- * ee” 
RMR; bena NINE ELMS WATER PAINT 4 fp TE (004 
2 
“an, NINE ELMS 
BLACKCURRANT JUICE P 


FARMILOE’S HARD GLOSS . 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS, STORES AND GROCERS ° pure paint products 


3/3d. (id. back for empty bortle) NINE ELMS VARNISHES 
MADE BY CARTER’S OF €OLEFORD A ee eee ae GOOR RB BOND 


T. & W. Farmiloe Led. Rochester Row, London, $.W.! 

















"spect it’s those 
M° Vitie and Price 


biscuits that make 





my milk taste so 





much nicer” 





DIGESTIVE 
Sweet Meal 
BISCUITS by 


Fe .  MeVITIE & PRICE 
OOlETL creation Mahero of Finest Quality Biecnite 


MCVITIEC & PRICE LTD . EpDINSURCHE : LONDON *" MANCBESTES 
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THERE is a staircase in the 
South Bank Transport section 
which gives users the illusion of 
going up when in reality they 
are going down. It is expected 
to become a favourite feature 
with Cabinet Ministers. 


Water Divining 


“Because of rain, Thursday's 
matches were played on Wednes- 
ay.”—“ Varsity” 


a 


Teleprinter operators in 
the Russian zone of Germany 
working with operators in the 
Western zones have taken to 
testing their instruments by 
transmitting propaganda mes- 
sages such as “Fight for peace. 
Demand a_ referendum on 
remilitarization.” In _ their 
defence they claim that for a 
long time Western operators 
have been bombarding them 
with equally tendentious 
phrases, such as “Now is the 
time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the Party.” 


BB 


CHARIVARIA 


““My ideal and greatest joy is to 
eat a meal I haven't cooked, have 
it brought to me on a plate I don’t 
have to wash up afterwards, and to 
be relieved of the toil and care of 
my horse.”-——“Southern Daily Echo” 


Not at home on the range? 


a | 


In view of the latest edict 
of the Football League, it 
speaks well for the sporting 
spirit of Women’s Institutes 
and sewing parties that they 
have so far lodged no complaint 
about the broadcasting of “Mrs. 
Dale’s Diary.” 


“The great merit of the Henry 
Moore retrospective show at the 
Tate is the emptiness of the rooms 
where the exhibits recline.” 

“The New Statesman” 


Jealous, perhaps? 
a 


A Carisbrooke (1.0.W.) 
schoolboy recently shot a trout 
with a bow and arrow. Some- 
one should explain what is 
really meant by fishermen draw- 
ing the long bow. 
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None of the pupils of one 
South London school could tell 
a visiting inspector the exact 
geographical location of Persia. 
All they seemed to know for 
certain was that there was some 
sort of gulf between us. 


a 


There is a ready market for 
old London taxis, says a motor- 
ing paper. This explains the 
recent misunderstanding when 
a fare attempted to drive one 
away after being told what he 
owed. 


a 


Ipswich has chosen a police- 
woman as its Beauty Queen. 
She should be well up in court 
procedure. 


Dueseas 


“Personally, I arn against giving 
children a lot of money, and I think 
one or two pennies per year is quite 
sufficient, but I do believe in giving 
the money regularly every week, 
however little it is.” 

“Red Star Weekly” 


And little is what it will be. 











MEN ON THE MARCH 


HE startling success of the Masculinist Society in 

the first few months of its existence is due to its 
uncompromising and militant attitude. Reported 
instanees of wage-earning wives turning over their 
weekly pay packets to their husbands without question 
are increasing. These results are borne out by statis- 
tical reports of fishmonger’s and greengrocer’s queues 
in the Sideup and Bromley areas; here the proportion 
of men shoppers has shown an amazing increase from 
5 to 17°9 per cent in the last eight weeks. 

The Society’s fight for male control of the family 
housekeeping purse, though perhaps the most important, 
is not the only field of the continuing struggle. The 
main aim of securing masculine participation in 
provinces whieh have for generations been considered 
a female monopoly is being interpreted in many ways. 
The Historical Exhibition, ““Woman’s Inhumanity to 
Man,” though unfortunately not accepted as a part of 
the Festival of Britain, is ready to open in London as 
soon as suitable accommodation is available. It demon- 
strates clearly where lies the work ahead, and gives 
warning of the strong vested interests that will have 
to be overcome. The unwarranted preponderance of 
feminine propaganda directed at the very young is 
particularly stressed. 


Meanwhile the work itself has started. The 


Economic Committee is countering the slogan “ Equal 
Pay for Women” with the more-apposite “ Equal Jobs 
It is showing how, by the elimination of 
such wasteful pursuits as hair-tidying and face-powder- 


for Men.” 


ing during working hours, as well as by the decrease 
in the rate of labour turnover resulting from the 
employment of labour less likely to give notice on 
marriage, tiffs with boy-friends or other irresponsible 
grounds, the rate of work achieved per £1 of wages 
paid may be raised by nearly 7 per cent when men 
instead of women are employed in a list of seventy-three 
occupations. The Committee consider that the results 
of the 1951 Census will, when available, provide 
material for many years’ work from which startling 
results can be expected. 

The magazine Men Militant, the first number of 
which appeared last Tuesday, is the official organ of 
the Society. Besides giving publicity to aims and 
results achieved, there are many popular features 
which should ensure a wide circulation. ‘Husband in 
the Kitchen” is contributed by a well-known chef. 
Recipes are clearly and concisely given; vague terms 
like ‘moderate oven,” “‘luke-warm water” or “ walnut 
of margarine” —so common in woman-written cookery 
books—are never used. The articles are designed to 
show how any intelligent man may gain complete 
control of his own kitchen and from there apply the 
extreme measures of Gastronomic Sanctions, should 
these become necessary in defence of his masculine 
principles. 

On another page Uncle Reggie gives sympathetic 
advice to readers, particularly where the emotions 
are concerned. In the tailoring section men are 
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encouraged to increase the small amount they spend on 
their clothes in place of the useless extravagance of their 
wives and daughters. The magazine also contains 
news of the recently-formed Gossip Centres for Men 
which have been inspired by the Society in many 
small provincial towns. These were a brilliant idea 
of the Society’s President. Himself brought up in 
such a town, he realized early in life the immense 
power over small communities enjoyed by unofficial 
groups of women in sewing circles, at tea parties, etc. 
While deprecating the action of the extremists who 
burnt seven second-hand copies of “Cranford” publicly 
in front of the Town Hall at Supping Tuesday, in 
Dorset, he realized that only direct action could wrest 
the weapon of scandal from the women. At the 
Gossip Centres each rumour and tale is remorselessly 
analysed and traced to its source. If it is found to be 
in the least untrue, the author is held up to universal 
male scorn. 

In spite of these inspiring results, the Society still 
needs enthusiastic members. It matters not if the 
individual field of action be small, every stand against 
the insidious advance of feminism is a blow for the 
cause. Posts at Headquarters, however, are now all 
filled, with the exception of a secretary for the President. 
Since most of his callers are men, the young lady 
selected should be of good appearance and have a 
discriminating taste in dress. 


FESTIVALIA 


EXHIBITION CHAIR 

A SCIENTIFIC chair, 

I must admit, 
Is most accommodating to the skeleton 
(Always provided one 
Remains aware 
Of what the basical 
Requirements are 
Of sessile, curvilinear pelvic bones, 
And is content to sit 


In one position). 


But let me sprawl 

In comfort (ill-designed), 

For where my old armchair may lack 

The strict support and brace of modern structure, 
A feather cushion fills the gap 

And takes the lumbar strain. 

Back-numbered, and resigned 

To antiquated ease, I will remain 
Eestatic—and endure 


The slow, incipient, spinal curvature. 
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THE STARS AND MR. CHUBB 


N R. CHUBB leaned back in his 

chair and frowned at a photo- 
graph in the glossy book on his 
knees. 

Noticing the silence, Mrs. Chubb 
sighed apprehensively and unpicked 
three inches of hem with nervous 
movements, 

“Do you remember that young 
man who stayed at our hotel in 
Windermere last year?” said Mr. 
Chubb, in a high, thoughtful voice. 
“The one who travelled in 
biscuits?” 

Mrs. Chubb 
sideways. 

He held up the book im- 
portantly, and she regarded! it 
without expression. 


“That’s Gary Cooper,” she said. 


looked at him 


“Yes,” said Mr. Chubb. 
don’t you see a likeness?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Chubb reluct- 
antly, “it’s more like him than that 
one of John Wayne was like your 
cousin Geoffrey. But that’s not 
saying much.” 

Mr. Chubb turned the book 
round again, and mumbled vaguely 
about the shape of the mouth. 
His wife ripped out a few more 
stitches. 

Presently Mr. Chubb turned a 
page, and screwed up his eyes at a 
block of small print. “Ha!” he said. 
“That’s interesting, isn’t it!” 

“What is?” said Mrs. Chubb, 
after a pause. 

“Mm?” said Mr. Chubb. 
Well, it says here 


“But 


“Oh. 
that Stewart 


Granger’s real 
Stewart!” 

“Yes,” 
absently. 
that.” 

Mr. Chubb looked a little crest- 
fallen. Then he chuckled. “TI tell 
you what would be funny,” he said. 
“It would be funny if James 
Stewart’s real name turned out to 
be——” 

“Yes, dear, it would,” sighed 
Mrs. Chubb, brushing bits of cotton 
from her lap. “But I’m afraid it 
isn’t.” 

“Mm,” said Mr. Chubb. He 
turned over some more pages. 

Mrs. Chubb looked despairingly 
at the ceiling for a moment, and felt 
behind a cushion for the inch. tape. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Chubb at 
last. “I see Harold Lloyd played in 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles when he was 
twelve.” 

There was a silence. 

“In Omaha,” said Mr. Chubb. 

Mrs. Chubb squeezed up a 
handful of inch-tape in her clenched 
fist. 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Chubb 
suddenly. “Have a look at this!” 
He thrust the book on to her lap 
triumphantly. “Who does that 
remind you of?” 
said Mrs. Chubb. 


name is James 


Mrs. 
“T’ve always 


said 


Chubb 
known 


** Lassie,” 


“No, no. The other page.” 


“It looks to me like Vivien 
Leigh,” said Mrs. Chubb. “But I 
suppose you'll tell me it’s the image 
of that creature at the Blue Boar.” 

“Mrs. Buller!” said Mr. Chubb. 
“Before she was married!” 

Mrs. Chubb gave him a brief, 
pitying look, and passed the book 
back. “Bruce,” she said patiently, 
“just you read it all by yourself, 
will you? There’s a good man. 
I’m busy.” 

Mr. Chubb studied the portrait 
from several angles, and then 
shrugged, and thumbed over a few 
more pages. 

Mrs. Chubb put pins between 
her lips, and smiled at her husband 
when he wasn’t looking. She 
received in remote silence the 
information that Jane Russell 
studied drama with Max Reinhardt, 
and hummed aloofly to herself while 
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Mr. Chubb revealed that George 
Sanders used to sell cigarettes in 
Chile. 

“Great Scott!” cried Mr. Chubb 


at last. “Here’s an extraordinary 
thing! Just at first glance, you 
know—the way they’ve caught her 
eyes——”’ 

Mrs. Chubb dropped a reel of 
cotton wearily into her work- 
basket. “All right,” she said, taking 
the pins out of her mouth. “Who 
is it now?” 

“Jean Simmons!” said Mr. 
Chubb. “And you remember that 
snap of you taken on the prom at 
Llandudno . . .?” 

“Bruce, really!” said Mrs. 
Chubb. “ Don’t be ridiculous!” And 
she began to hemstitch with great 
energy. 





Mr. Chubb continued to muse 
over the page, cocking his head this 
way and that. 

After a while Mrs. Chubb lifted 
her eyes slowly from her work, and 
pushed back a straying curl. 

“Let’s have a look,” she said, 
in a very lofty and casual voice. 

But Mr. Chubb was already 
poring dubiously over a picture of 
Humphrey Bogart. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


a a 


Musical Chairs 
“Members of Bethel Mission con- 
ducted the Stoke Road (Gosport) 
Baptist Church Women’s Bright Hour 
service. Mesdames Ferrigan and Taylor 
sang a duet and the chair also sang.” 
“Portsmouth Evening News” 
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O TEMPORA! O MURI! 


UITE singular 
This extension of the mural 
(In the plural); 
Hardly a bar— 
Especially the snack variety 
But displays 
Nowadays 
Some development of the traditional 
By the additional 
Intoxication of a little mild 
Impropriety 
On the part—in this case—of some 
dryads 
(Or are they naiads ?) 
Fleeing towards the dining-room 
Pursued by satyrs. 
As if it matters, 
One feels— 
Knowing the meals. 
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JOUSTING AT THE 
EARL’S COURT 
4 be E Dress Rehearsal of the Royal 


Tournament brings a_ special 
audience whose uniforms 
nearly through the spectrum. The 
colours on the deeply shelving 
banks are fascinating, and the 
fanciful gardener, waiting for the 
great swing doors undermining 
Windsor Castle at the end of the 
arena to open, begins automatically 
to label the varieties bedded out 
mathematically around him. The 
audacious but splendid geraniums 
on the opposite side turn out, on 
closer inspection, to be Chelsea 
The violas are 
W.R.A.F.s, and the snaking line of 
nasturtiums is a boys’ school in 
flaring blazers ; while, if the gardener 
be a fellow made suspicious by the 
long battle with nature, a ragged 
clump of bright green berets makes 
his fingers itch for a hoe. 

Pretty soon, however, the Castle 
dungeons disgorge their first offering 
—a party from the Royal Navy and 


Pensioners. 


range . 





the Royal Marines which proves to 
be as stout-hearted in the rigging as 
if still serving under sail. Casually 
these men shin up ropes and launch 
themselves imto vertical lattice 
frames, called “‘ window ladders.” 
From the rimgside the sawdust of 
the arena appears soft, but I have a 
feeling that from fifty feet up it must 
look a lot harder, though no such 
pusillanimous consideration deters 
these human flies. They confidently 
perform acrobatics that you and I 
would hesitate to attempt even on 
our bathroom floor. Some of their 
patterns in the lattice suggest a 
marine crossword, eight down and 
ten across; ‘‘maritime’’ and “crus- 
tacean,” one feels, would probably 
be worth a try. A stirring band 
imparts the vital rhythms, and 
when they reckon they have raised 
our blood-pressure sufficiently the 
men swallow-dive slowly, head first, 
down the ropes. 

The Royal Air Force foliows, 
accompanied by its fine Central 
Band, with a display of the latest 
forms of P.T. The way in which the 
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movements of this mass of men are 
synchronized is a joy to watch. 
The music governs their speed ; there 
are no words of command, only an 
occasional whistle from the Chief 
Instructor. It is geometrical ballet, 
and beautiful; and all the more 
remarkable when we are told that 
these are recruits with only six 
months’ service. At the finish of 
a long series of strenuous exercises 
not a single heaving torso is visible. 
Indeed the party appears scarcely 
to be breathing. To those of us who 
have long ago given up running for 
buses such a degree of fitness is 
always startling. 

On the subject of pipes—other 
than tobacco—I am no judge, and, 
worse, am not to be trusted at all, 
for try as I will to listen to them 
calmly the wind-driven instruments 
of the north afflict me with terrible 
misgivings. Therefore I will only 
say of the Massed Pipers of the 
Scottish Regiments that I imagine 
it would be hard for them to be more 
skilled im their chosen weapon, and 
that with the masterly drummers 
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who accompany them they make a 
noble spectacle. About the boys of 
the Queen Victoria Schooi, Dun- 
blane, however, whose dancing also 
forms part of the turn, I have no 
reservations. They are charming, 
and the almost religious fervour with 
which they demonstrate Highland 
agility is most engagingly non- 
Sassenach. 

After them we have two naval 
teams, one from Chatham and one 
from Naval Air Command, faced (as 
they have been for so many years) 
with the frightful problem of shifting 
two museum _ twelve - pounders 


across a bottomless abyss, on the 
other side of which an action that 
must be very desperate can still 


presumably be saved. Luckily they 
have brought with them large-scale 
editions of the wire railways along 
which old-fashioned department 
stores used to dispatch one’s shilling 
to a bombazined matron beleaguered 
in a central treasury ; and over these 
wires, thoughtfully attached to 
clothes-props, the guns and their 
courageous crews are carried in and 
out of action with a swiftness that 
must have badly shaken the Boers. 
Chatham wins by a short bang. This 
turn, with its split-second precisicr, 
is deservedly popular, but I think 
perhaps the Navy might give us a 
change. 
The Household Cavalry being 
away helping to greet King Haakon, 
we go on to trick riding 
by the Animal Transport 
Company of the Royal 


Army Service Corps. The pig- 
sticking season at Earl’s Court has 
not yet started, so tent-pegs are 
attacked ferociously with lance and 
sword. Afterwards the team does 
spirited gymnastics in the saddle, 
and takes a number of human jumps 
including an invalid on a stretcher 
whose impressions I should like to 
hear broadcast. The Christmas 
circus sets a very high standard for 
this kind of thing, but these nimble 
riders are undoubtedly good, and 
their horses are winners. 

[ think that even Edwardian 
survivors who still contrive to see in 
the petrol engine only the assassin 
of the cab-horse must, if they are 
honest, admit to being excited by the 
exquisite dare-devilry of the motor- 
eycle dispatch riders of the Royal 
Signals. To me this is the top-liner 
of the whole programme. Could any- 
thing be more breath-taking than 
these two ranks of riders, very smart 
and cool in their dark-blue uniforms 
and white crash-helmets, crossing 
at high speed (or what looks and 
sounds like that) and judging the 
intervals between wheel and wheel 
to what seems a nut’s-breadth? All 
their intricate manceuvres have the 
touch of perfection; and when we 
are nearly prostrate with appre- 
hension, and with the shock of 
seeing one of them race up a ramp 
to leap high in the air over a jeep 
(a trick repeated through a paper 
hoop and also through flames), they 
soothe our nerves with accomplished 
comedy. 

Their amazing acrobatics include 
riding a motor-cycle backwards 
from the top of a ladder; and 
those who take pleasure in saying 
that British steel products are now 
composed of cheese must surely be 
a little impressed by a standard 
motor-cycle, to which no _ferro- 
concrete has been added, that sup- 
ports eighteen well-fed young men 
piled on its sturdy frame. The 


comedy is topped off by a stout 
redcoat wearing one of the Kaiser’s 
helmets who rides a machine from 
the Iron Age (it sounds like a French 
lobster boat in distress) round the 
arena with an air of demonstrating 
at severe personal risk the latest 
engine of war to the astonished Lord 
Haldane. This, by the way, is the 
only item in the entire list to have 


humour, a quality of which the 
armed forces have never been short. 
Where there is so much that is 
impressive, frequent clowning would 
be a mistake, but even the impres- 
sive needs more laughter to vary its 
key. And while I am being slightly 
critical, isn’t it a pity that none 
of the Women’s Services is repre- 
sented ? 

Nevertheless, it’s a wonderful 
show, and one of which to be proud. 
Other delights are a drill display by 
the King’s Squad of the Royal 
Marines, an exhibition of the pheno- 
menal obedience and sagacity of the 
R.A.F. Police Dogs, a lovely musical 
drive by the King’s Troop of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, and a mag- 
nificent performance by massed 
bands from the Royal Military 
School of Music. When it plays 
softly this great company gives the 
exciting effect of a big sea breaking 
gently in the arena. 

Remember that all the profits— 
£35,000 last year—go to Service 
Charities. And don’t forget, when 
you take your children, that the 
horses really do expect to be visited 
in their dressing-rooms. 

Eric Keown 














AT THE PICTURES 
Laughter in Paradise 


> Sirocco 





NE of the oldest formulas 
O 1 in comic fiction, the 
conditional legacy, turns 

up no fewer than four- 

Pe fold in Laughter in 
Paradise (Director: Mario ZaMPt). 
This is a simple, unpretentious little 
comedy not without its moments of 
lamentable obviousness, but it has 
several good points and adds up to 
a pretty amusing trifle’ What it 
would be without the excellent 
comic playing of ALastarr Sim and 
GerorGce CoLe is another question, 
but that happily does not need to 
be considered. A celebrated practical 
joker leaves a fortune to each of his 
four heirs on condition that each 
within twenty-eight days does some- 
thing (which he lovingly specifies) 
wildly out of character; the film 
switches back and forth between the 
four of them, tracing their progress, 
and winds up on a rather forced 
climax of laughter—a great deal of 
laughter on the screen, less in the 
audience—when time is up and they 
have all done or failed to do their 
tasks. The episodes are presented 
not complete and consecutive but 
in inter-cut fragments, and the lift 
each time we get back to Mr. Sim 
or Mr. Coie is noticeable; theirs 
are essentially just as much type- 
characters as the other two, but 
they contrive to put more individual 











[Sirocco 
Mademoiselle from Damascus 
Violette—Martra Toren 
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[Laughter in Paradise 


Barkis is Unwillin’ 
Sir Charles Robson—A. E. MattHews; Deniston Russell—A.LasTarr Sm 
Elizabeth Robson—Joyce GRENFELL 


freshness into them, distracting our 
attention, by some flash of invented 
personality, from what might other- 
wise be an annoying piece of over- 
emphasis in the circumstances or 
the dialogue. Over-emphasis in fact 
is one of the main faults of the 
picture—and it’s no excuse for the 


’ film-makers to say “‘ Well, you know 


our audience, they wouldn’t get it 
at all if it weren’t rubbed in.” I 
recall a typical instance near the 
beginning where Guy MrIppLEToN, 
another of the beneficiaries, is 
impatiently waiting for the will to 
be read, and cannot resist supplying 
obvious words for which the vague 
old solicitor keeps groping. This is 
a legitimate comic effect, two or 
three times ; but when it goes on and 
on (the pay-off being that the old 
gentleman actually has to be sup- 
plied after several painful seconds 
with the last word as he suggests 
their singing “For he’s a jolly good 
... good...er...”) the result is not 
a comic climax but a climax of 
exasperation. 


Sirocco (Director: Curtis BrErn- 
HARDT) is a fair thriller, not dis- 
tinguished in manner but quite good 
average stuff, lifted out of the ruck 
(if at all) chiefly by its subject. Not 
that this subject—the French- 
Syrian troubles in Damascus in 1925 
—gives rise to any fresh situation: 
often enough, it seems, we've con- 
sidered a story dealing with a band 
of insurgents, an occupying military 
force, a free - lance 
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adventurer 


running guns, a girl in an ambiguous 
position; but somehow the mere 
statement of place and time and 
the effort, however slight, to use 
convincing local and contemporary 
detail, have the effect of giving the 
film some extra interest. Since this 


is a Humphrey Bogart film, Mr. 
Bocart of course is the adventurer; 
and it appears quite soon, from the 
fact that he is unashamedly supply- 


ing arms which are used for the, 
slaughter of soldiers who have been 
established as reasonably sym- 
pathetic characters, that the moral 
authorities will never allow him out 
of the film alive. Ler J. Coss is 
massively efficient as the Chief of 
Intelligence, Marta ToREN is the 
sort of smooth expensive girl 
always in this sort of story, and the 
locals are used, quite weil, mostly 
for comic relief. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

You hardly need to be reminded 
about La Ronde (16/5/51); but 
there’s nothing else first-rate among 
the London shows. I was more 
favourably impressed than most 
writers with the Orson Welles 
Macbeth (6/6/51). 

An interesting release is A Tale 
of Five Cities (23/5/51); flawed with 
facetiousness, but with good points. 
There is a lot of empty, forgettable 
but quite good fun in Pretty Baby 
(27/12/50). 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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“No, not power 


M* lodging’s in the highest place 

(Two floorsabove the lino line), 

My window opens out on space 
And continents of roof are mine. 

I see the sloping screes of slate 
Where range on ridgéd range is 

piled, 

With chimney-potted peaks serrate 

Like Himalaya stern and wild. 


Through locks of alternating gleam, 
Deep in the bed of the abyss, 
Flows by the torrent traffic 
stream 
That laves my window’d 
precipice, 
And from some factory crater’s 
vent— 
Uncertain in the kindred gloom 


culs 


ROOFSCAPE 


Of unfamiliar firmament— 
There curls a Cotopaxi plume. 


The sunset’s silhouetting glows 

Make sharper still the summit 
spires 

While Plaza-Odeon plateaux 

Lie limned in advertising fires; 

And nearer cliffs are summer bright 

With ledges of precarious pots 

That yield the tending troglodyte 
His edelweiss forget-me-nots. 


Here prowls no sleek and snowy 


ounce, 
Not here does nimble ibex leap; 
But friendless felines stalk 
pounce— 
The hunters of a homelier steep. 
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and 


. . « The trams cause som: kind of interference.” 


No condors crown the gutter 
crags 
In lonely and transcendent 
state 
But sparrows in their feather rags 
Alertly perch and altercate. 


White Alps! Great Andes! 
high! 
Some day may I be one who 
stands 
And sees you striking at the sky 
That domes desired but distant 
lands. 
Till then I have my high up 
place 
(Two floors above the lino line), 
My window looking out on space 
Where continents of roof are mine. 


Atlas 








WORM IN 


yo is the time of antique 
chivalry. It was, at least, in my 
day, when we had been reared upon 
the heroes of Kent Carr, those 
chevaliers sans peur et sans reproche 
whose mordant wit spared them the 
taint of priggishness, and whom we 
admired and emulated. To us the 
“right thing” was instinctive; or, if 
it wasn’t, we pretended that it was. 
Even before the furtive agony of 
our first cigars we remembered to 
remove the bands, and on the rare 
occasions when Satan was too much 
for us and we supplemented a blank 
day by shooting a sitting rabbit 
with our point-four-tens, we were 
careful to skin the trophy ourselves 
lest the grouping of the shot expose 
us. And our shame, while we did so, 
was genuine and extreme. 

I was at this dew-splashed age 
when I first received an invitation 
to fish a stretch of the Test. The 
Test! All that I had ever gleaned 
from Halford reeled through niy 
mind with the rapidity of an early 
Chaplin. The Test, Mecca of every 
dry-fly fisherman, and I about to 
make the pilgrimage! Already a 
confirmed exact-imitation-theorist, 
I should at last see Halford vin- 
dicated—for till then, I had to 
the trout in my home 
water had hardly seemed to follow 
the great man’s reasoning. 


confess, 


& 


THE BUD 


Flies to take with me I chose 
with the extravagant care of a hen 
titmouse choosing a home. Rollo, 
Taverner, Hardy, Baigent, Skues 
the whims of all these wise ones 
were set in the balance and weighed 
one against t’other, till, when I 
eventually set out with my host 
from the mill pool at the bottom of 
his gardens to the stations he had 
ordained we should take up, I 
carried a selection pure to the point 
of austerity. His interest struck me 
as being perfunctory. 

“A touch of east in the wind,” 
I observed : “a good thing I brought 
some iron-blues with me,” to which 
he replied “Um!” “Still, it’s warm 
out of the wind,” I went on: “a 
blue-winged-olive day, I should 
say,” which won from him a rather 
more chatty “U-hum!” “A bit 
late in the year for March browns?” 
I asked, not too proud to seek as well 
as give advice about his own water, 

“but this he did not appear to hear 
at all. And so we separated, he to 
his stretch, I to mine; and so we 
fished. 

It was one of those days when, 
as far as I was concerned, the exact- 
imitation-theory was destined to 
remain unproved after all. There 
was a touch of east in the wind, and 
giant trout (in that pellucid water 
you can see your fish thirty yards 


& 


EDWARDIAN ROSES 


“W7OU rang, madam?” No, but I understand 
How nice it must have been for her to ring, 
To pull that pretty rose-embroidered band 
And know a starchy white-capped maid would bring 


Seuttles or lamps or tea. 


I almost hear 


The porcelain rattle on the silver trays, 
The talk of Cowes or Ascot; yes, my dear, 

I envy you your fair Edwardian days. 
You rang for everything you wanted; still, 

Happiness can’t be rung for; did you find, 
With Jane etcetera to do your will, 

Life could have been much more, if less refined ? 
And mine is good, but better now I can 

Share yours by looking at that useless thing 
And see beyond its roses Jane and Anne, 

Alice and Cook, when I pretend to ring. 
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away—yes, and they can _ see 
you . . .) stood upon their noses and 
lazily flicked the surface with their 
tails, sometimes thwacking it with 
a sound as of hippopotami to whet 
one’s desires, then continuing their 
foraging affairs upon the river 
bed. It was obvious that only a 
nymph could bring success, but in 
those days, in that sacred water, I 
would as soon have used dynamite 
or fish-lime. And the day wore to 
its close . . . 

It was dusk when I rejoined my 
host. I heard him before ever I 
saw him—splish, splash, plop, and 
then the nightjar-skirl of his reel. 
“He’s into something big,” I 
thought; and he was. 

So minute long the noise of 
battle roll’d. I crouched ready with 
the landing-net. Up and down, 
down and up, always the monster 
stayed beyond my stretch... And 
then at last—he was not spent, but 
tired enough to make one of those 
miscaleulations the Fates do not 
forgive us—I had him. I had 
him up on the bank, and I was 
piccaninny-smiling at my _ host, 
joying in his triumph. For here was 
true Test trout, every ounce of* 
four and a half pounds—and out- 
side the mayfly season too! 

“What fly were you using?” 
I asked; then, not waiting to listen, 
I bent to extract the fly, to see for 
myself... My hand stayed hover- 
ing. Pipistrelle flutterings around 
disturbed the silence. 
Then proof that the “right thing” 
become instinctive after all 
came with the nonchalance with 
which I removed the fly and handed 
the fish to its captor. Through the 
twilight his cheeks glowed an even 
deeper beetroot. For the fly was 
quite unmistakably a Jock Scott, 
and dressed on one of the larger 
hooks at that... 

The silence lengthened, stayed, 
till we again approached the mill 
pool. Its surface was a soda-watery 
confusion. My hostess stood beside 
it, casting bread upon the waters. 

“We feed them regularly,” she 
told me, guileless as a Wordsworth 
maiden: “then, if we suddenly run 
out of food in an emergency, a bit 
of bread on a hook and they’re not 
a bit suspicious . . .” 


us alone 


was 
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a Ee ee eet 
Quick! The Americans are coming. 
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“The Browns—in the one-and-tens. 


HAPPY 


N this advanced photographic age, when little flat 
giant-lensed cameras are constantly being hauled up 
by their shoulder-straps and rammed into their snarling 
owners’ eyes, it is nice to think that there are still 
people like us; people who own cameras too, but who 
would suffer distortion were the fact emphasized. 
Real camera-owners do not keep their pets on the 
dining-room window-sill, for months together seeing 
them simply as the unornamental ornaments that things 
left on window-sills are and then suddenly seizing 
them and covering them with black shoe-cream. 
That would be on a fine day, or the day after, for 
we are dependent on the weather to a degree semi- 
professionals would laugh at. But we have it over them 
for Before we've finished getting the 
shoe-cream off we'll be looking through the door at 
the back to see how the lens works, and we shall find 
that if we click the clicker we get a tiny circular flash 
that sets us marvelling how anything so momentary 


enthusiasm. 


can commit a whole crowded scene, or nearly, to paper. 


Pretend we haven't seen ’em.” 


SNAPS 


And, as far as we can remember, upside down. There’s 
science for you. When we adjust the time-exposure 
thing we get precisely the same effect because what 
we’ve been at is the Near and Far gadget, our only 
contact with the intricacies of camera-work and quite 
a factor in our photographic lives. We know from 
experience, I mean from the print, that a modest 
lawn comes out as a cricket-field, and M. Cutting Hedge 
as a blur with no more than statistical value; but we 
can, and do, score bull’s-eye after bull’s-eye with huge 
merry faces crowned with half a sunbonnet. 

I haven't described our cameras yet, and I don’t 
have to. Everybody knows the two traditional shapes, 
box and opera-hat, and our cameras are traditional to 
a fault. Ifthe box ones evoke the smell of photo-paste 
and the Virginia creeper round the school library, it is 
the opera-hat models that seem to have the tripod 
missing. As a matter of fact we aren’t psychologically 
very far from the tripod ourselves. We give the 
impression, as we clutch our cameras to our chests, our 
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elbows raised smartly at the horizontal, that we should 
be doing all this better if we didn’t have to breathe. 

We feel that this particular difficulty must have 
been done away with in the new eye-level models, or 
perhaps a younger and sterner generation has too much 
to do setting the dashboard at the right speed for the 
light, or whatever it is they fuss over. But that’s 
something that we in our turn don’t have to worry 
about. The sun was shining when we wound the film 
in—with our backs to the window, to make sure—and 
we're not going to disappoint the people who’ve gone 
indoors to brush their hair. I don’t say that we can’t 
take a photograph on moderately cloudy days, but 
we do our best work in the sunlight, partly because 
you get less black in the picture and partly because 
then we know which way to face. We tend to stand 
with our backs to the light so as to get the full benefit 
of the little sample picture at the top, that beautiful 
glimpse of what we're missing by not having a colour 
film, and by not being a half-second quicker off the 
mark. 

I ought to tell you something about our subjects. 
Happy groups round the wheelbarrow we manage 
pretty well; after juggling distractedly with the possi- 
bilities of the long wide picture and the tall thin one 
we end by getting everyone in but being too far off. 
We're about averagely inclined to the laughable or 


historic occasion, and are averagely disappointed in the 
result, which is of a lot of people grinning. We have 
the usual trouble with deck-chairs, when we realize why 
old-time photographers jammed everyone into a 
rectangle with the tall ones at the back. And our eye 
for colour has produced a number of dull woodland 
scenes with the nearest tree twenty feet off. But 
perhaps our most distinctive characteristic is the 
photograph that still turns up sometimes in the summer. 
It is of a five-barred gate with a bit of hedge each side 
and a dim nothingness beyond. We know enough not 
to try to explain these queer ill-lit scenes. You cannot 
communicate that uplifting of the heart, that yearning 
to immortalize a walk before breakfast on a day that 
promises to be hot; not to people who are scuffling 
through the packet for the-ones of them. 

And there’s something we shouldn’t try to explain 
to those semi-professionals I was talking about. It’s 
the honest surprise, even after all these years, that so 
many of our photographs make the grade from negative 
to print. Apart from their individual hazards, there 
is often a tricky moment when we let go of the spool 
while we’re fighting with the darning-wool to tie it 
with. And if, by the way, you want to know how we 


take success, you should see us at the chemist’s, over 
at the side of the counter, having one more offhand look 
before we put the folder away. 


ANDE 


WIR h-kE- . 
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THE MILEWAY 


“,.. ande fra the firste sonday of lentyn untill mighelmesse 
thai shall be . . . atte thare werke atte the son rising ande 
stande thare trewly and bysily wyrkande apon the forsayde 
werke . . . all the day untill itte be na nare space than tyme of 
a mileway byfore the sone sette. . .” 

M.S. Acts of Chapter of York Minster, May 1371 
IDWAY through the mighty task, 
wall and tower and window raised, 
angels carved, and devil’s mask, 
glowing glass in the lancets glazed, 
a hundred years of labour yet 
from son rising to sone sette: 
did you idle not . . . confess! .. . 
bytwyx lentyn ande mighelmesse ? 


Dresser of the quarried stone, 

brought by barge upon slow stream, 

the dawn wind dressed your flesh and bone. 
Carver of a time-stilled dream 

did Time stand always still for you 

the lengthening forenoon hours through ? 

In ever-tranquil colours pass 

stainer of the glowing glass? 


Hewer of the seasoned oak, 

trewly you werked, and bysily— 

but faltered not your adze’s stroke 

as the day wore on, weariedly ? 

Fretter of wood, did you not fret 
bytwyx son rising and sone sette, 
working in the South Transept’s gloom 
near hand to the Founder’s tomb? 
Even, master mason, with 

the whole cathedral in your head— 
work of blacksmith, coppersmith, 
stone-cutter, carver, pourer of lead, 
height of the nave and breadth of the choir— 
planner of shafts to soar and aspire: 
did you not, ere noontide, nod 

even at the work of God? 


“Naye, than, bot we ette atte none 

in the loge the space of an houre 

restyng. Ande we hadde thys boone 

thatte, whan the son hadde gayned hys powyr, 
hewyr of wode ande byrnyr of lyme 

als alyke hadde drynkynge tyme 

as a bell ordayned each daye 

whyls a man moghte walk a mileway. 


Ande...” (did the master mason smile?) 
“the fattyst brether of our loge 
we mad to waulk ande tyme thatte myl.” 

R. C. Scriven 











IN DARKEST 
LANSBURY 


THE EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE 


F all the manifestations of the 

Festival of Britain, I suppose 
the public is least well informed 
about the Exhibition of Architecture 
at Poplar. The first three people 
to whom I confided my intention 
of visiting it gave the following 
typical reactions : 

(i) What actually is there to see 
there besides a lot of houses? 

(ii) I hear it isn’t anything like 
finished yet, 

(iii) Is it really worth the trouble 
of going all that way? 


NW 
2) 
y) \\ 


wv 2) 


“That,” I told them all, “I shall 
be able to say when I return— 
if I do.” 

Having wound up my affairs, I 
took a train to the railhead on the 
South Bank and made my way to 
Rodney Pier. An impassive lady 
with admirable diction accepted 
one-and-sixpence at the turnstile, 
and I passed through. Glancing 
over my shoulder for a farewell 
glimpse of the world I had known, I 
read the ominous words NO RE- 
ADMISSION. There 
turning back now. 

At the head of the gangway a 
man called out endlessly “‘This way 
for Battersea! The boat’s waiting 
for you!” “When do you expect a 

boat for West India 
Dock?” I asked him. 
“Should be in now,” 
he said. “‘Should have 
been in ten minutes 
ago actually. Do you 
mind standing at the 
head of the gangway ? 
This way for Batter- 
sea! The 
waiting!” 

When, fifteen 
minutes later, the boat 
had still not arrived, 
a small relief boat 
(without a bar) de- 
cided to take us. As 
we drew out into mid- 
stream, rain began to 
fall. 

We tied up at 
West India Dock pier 
an hour or so later, 
and it was raining 
hard. Fortunately the 
Transport Board was 


could be no 


boat’s 
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on its toes, and as our intrepid little 
party pushed forward into the 
interior of Limehouse up the Cuba 
Street track, a bus conductor over- 
took us. “I'll run the bus round the 
corner,” he called back over his 
shoulder. Sure enough, by the time 
we had reached West Ferry Road 
his bus was waiting for us, and from 
there it was only a short haul to the 
Exhibition site on the north side of 
East India Dock Road. As the 
towering might of the Vertical 
Feature (a vast crane, potentially 
functional but here quite useless— 
and so, on Oscar Wilde’s principle, 
qualifying as Art) came into sight, 
we could scarce forbear to cheer. 

That was the last I saw of my 
fellow voyagers. They had no 
umbrellas with them, and their 
progress was necessarily a good deal 
slower than mine. 

The Exhibition Enclosure, as it 
is called, is quite small. It contains, 
besides the Vertical Feature and the 
tea tent, two pavilions only, one 
devoted to Building Research and 
one to Town Planning. The first— 
I quote the official guide—presents 
“each of the main problems in 
building in a separate bay. Stability, 

tain Penetration, Heating, Light- 
ing, Noise and Maintenance. All are , 
vital in building.” The solutions to 
the problems, I was glad to see, are , 
presented rather more neatly (in 
models, photographs and diagrams) 
than the problems are expressed. 
and Rain Penetration and Noise 
are firmly kept in their places. 

The Town Planning Pavilion is 
on similar lines; but why is it that 
Town Planners always seem to be 
such prigs? A_ series of little 
illuminated scenes shows their ideal 
days in the lives of a baby, a child, 
a youth, and so on; and really, what 
drearily antiseptic existences! In 
model towns are there to be no 
greyhound stadiums, no motor- 
cycle speedways, no roller-skating 
rinks, and only that awfulchromium- 
plated pub? 

“Where,” I asked an attendant 
as I left this pavilion, “can I see 
some buildings? Where is all this 
architecture ?” 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, 
“there’s the church, and there’s the 
Show House.” I decided to make for 
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the church, because it was so simple 
to recognize; not as a church, 
certainly, for it looks more like an 
unfinished ball-bearing factory, but 
as an easily-identified Horizontal 
Feature, 

But instead of describing in- 
dividual buildings, which after all 
are not so different from individual 
show houses and show flats on other 
progressive estates, it would perhaps 
be better to talk about Lansbury as 
a whole, thus finishing off question (i) 
in my first paragraph. 

Lansbury is a neighbourhood. 
There has never, officially, been such 
a thing before; but the planners of 
the scheme for rebuilding that part 
of Poplar and Stepney most urgently 
in need of reconstruction decided to 
subdivide the community into eleven 
almost self-contained “neighbour- 
hoods” of between five and eleven 
thousand population. Each neigh- 
bourhood was to have its own 
schools, churches, open spaces and 
so on, as well as dwelling-houses, 
with such amenities and public 
buildings as its size demanded. 

What the Festival organizers 
have done, in effect, is to put a 
cordon round this neighbourhood of 
Lansbury, or rather round a care- 
fully made cross-section of it, and 
invite the public to see how a 
modern housing estate is laid out 
and built. It is nothing like 
finished yet (see (ii) above); but 
this gives the inquiring visitor with 


the courage to brave the builders’ 
foreman the chance to see whether 
all the aids to good building dis- 
played in the Building Research 
Pavilion are being put into practice. 

The disadvantage of the scheme 
is that, as it is desirable for the 
accommodation units to be allotted 
as soon as possible, only a few 
buildings are open to the public. I 
would like to have seen inside that 
beautiful school, where the natural 
inclination of all children to stare 
out of the window instead of paying 
attention is so encouraged by the 
provision of vast tracts of glass that 
a schoolmaster’s job must be hope- 
less. I should have liked very much 
to see what it was like inside the 
Festival Inn, out of hours though it 
was. I should have liked. . . but 
what I did see was a neat little 
two-story house, an admirable 
three-room flat, and this remarkable 
church with its fine comprehensive 
social centre attached. 

Walking around the streets, you 
can get an idea how it will all look 
when it is finished—why, incident- 
ally, that hideous yellow brick? Is 
it very cheap or something ?—and 





admire such excellent features as the 
market-place, closed to vehicular 
traffic, where the shops are set back 
so that the pavements become 
charming covered cloisters lined 
with pillars faced in shiny green 
majolica tiles. You can also, without 
much trouble, get lost. 

The signposting is rudimentary. 
There is supposed to be a white 
dotted line along the pavement 
which you can follow all round the 
circuit; but there is no indication of 
where it starts or ends, or of which 
way you should be going, and some 
really comprehensive coloured sign- 
posts like those so admirably 
provided on the South Bank would 
make all the difference. 

Something in the nature of bath- 
chairs would help, too, or those 
gay passenger-trolleys they had at 
Wembley. I had just enough energy 
left as I quitted the site to totter 
into the queue for the Number 15 
bus. People in Poplar bus-queues 
have much pleasanter manners than 
people in City or West End ones, 
I don’t know why. Perhaps people 
all over Poplar have. It made me 
grateful that this nice estate was for 
such nice people, a feeling that per- 
sisted even after I had been turned 
back from two fully-occupied buses. 

The bus, when I did get on it, 
took me back to Charing Cross in 
half the time of the boat, and at one- 
third of the fare. See question (iii) 
above. B. A. Youne 











MISLEADING CASES 


THE BOOKMAKER’S CASE 
Rex v. Haddock and Vine 


“(YNE of the most shameless 
frauds on the Revenue ever 
conceived,” said the Attorney- 
General, Sir Anthony Slatt, in his 
final address to the jury at the Old 
Bailey to-day. “You will know 
what to do,” he concluded grimly. 
Mr. Justice Codd, summing-up 
to the jury said: The learned 
Attorney-General has allowed him- 
self to become more excited than 
is customary in counsel prosecu- 
ting for the Crown. That, in the 


circumstances of this case, is under- 
standable: but you must not allow 
his emotion to affect you. Norshould 
you be swayed by the almost 
universal loathing for the prisoner 
Haddock. Address your minds to 
the facts, and to so much of the law 
as I am able to explain. 

No excitement was caused, a 
year or two ago, when the ancient 
and respected firm of Lotwood put 
the words “Bookmakers and” 
before the word “Publishers” on 
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their fine building and elegant note- 
paper. After all, it is part of their 
business, as the Articles of Associa- 
tion declare, to “prepare, devise, 
make and manufacture” books: 
and the addition was thought, by 
the few who noticed it, to be an 
unnecessary but pardonable essay 
in precision. 

But one of Lotwood’s authors 
is the notorious Albert Haddock who 
stands before you in that dock 
to-day. This man is chiefly known 
for his unreasoning and unrelenting 
objection to the rates of income tax 
and the methods of the selfless 
officers whose duty it is to assess 
and collect it. But again, Members 
of the jury, though, as good citizens 
yourselves, you may delight and 
glory in the income tax, I must 
adjure you to put aside such odious 
sentiments as may naturally arise in 
you towards weak, eccentric char- 
acters who do not think as you do 

In February this year the 
officers of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment were placidly planning, 
according to law, to take away from 
Albert Haddock two-thirds or more 
of the money he had earned by his 
brains and labour in the two pre- 
ceding years. During their kindly 
researches into his banking account , 
—which, to do the prisoner full 
justice, was offered for their in-| 
spection—they came upon a “credit” 
entry of £1,000, a cheque signed for 
that amount by Mr. Stanley Vine, 
the general manager of Lotwoods. 
“This,” they said, “‘is, we presume, 
part of your professional earnings, 
an ‘advance on royalties’ for one 
of your books, perhaps?” “No, no,” 
said the prisoner, “that was my 
winnings on a successful bet—and, 
therefore, is not subject to income 
tax.” “What was the bet?” said 
the officer. “That,” said the 
prisoner, “has nothing to do with 
you. I do a good deal of betting 
with Mr. Vine,” he added, and he 
indicated in the bank-book several 
small payments to Mr. Vine. These, 
he said, were for unsuccessful bets 
on horses and dogs. 

The Inland Revenue then visited 
the Lotwood office, where the 
prisoner Vine, it appears, was as 
frank and open as he has been in the 
box. The Articles of Association 
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say that the company may conduct 
“any other business whatsoever 
which can be advantageously carried 
on by the company”: and side by 
side with the ordinary business of 
producing and marketing books in 
the literary sense, his firm are now 
conducting the business of a cyedit 
“bookmaker,” in the sporting sense. 
So far as the court knows, there is 
no objection to this in law. Many 
citizens, including the prisoner Had- 
dock, and at least two Royal 
Commissions, have recommended 
that all “bookmakers” should be 
registered and licensed. But the 
Legislature has never thought fit to 
provide for this. Anyone, therefore, 
can set himself up as a bookmaker, 
if he so desire, and, provided he 
sticks to credit-betting, and does not 
allow persons to resort to his office 
for the purpose of betting, nobody 
can interfere with him. Of course, 
he will have to produce his accounts 
to the Inland Revenue and pay tax 
upon his profits, if any. 


Further, as counsel for the 


defence have suggested, you may 
think that there is a special affinity 
between these two types of business. 


As the prisoner Vine told the Court, 
“Nothing could be more like a 
gamble than the production and 
sale of works of art.” Some of Vine’s 
bets, it seems, have been directly 
connected with the other branch of 
the business. Authors, he told us, 
are sometimes idle, sometimes tem- 
peramental, always uncertain. He 
may sign with them a generous 
contract for the production of a 
novel in time for the spring season, 
with an advance on royalties to be 
paid on delivery of the manuscript. 
Paper is bought: the printers stand 
ready. Years pass; no novel 
appears: and there is nothing he can 
do about it. But such febrile 
characters, he says (and, after all, 
he should know the psychology of 
his business best), are often stimu- 
lated by the challenge of a bet. 
Accordingly, sometimes, he will bet 
Author A £500 that he will not 
deliver his new book by April 30. 
Author A, as a rule, he says, roars 
into action, toils day and night, 
produces the book on time, and wins 
the bet—to the advantage of all 
coneerned. 


The £1,000 payment to the 
prisoner Haddoek, it was revealed 
in evidence, was the result of what 
you may think to have been a 
singularly “sporting” wager. Had- 
dock bet Vine £1,000 that his book 
Forty Years of Fun would sell five 
thousand copies, In fact, it sold 
many more than that. Vine paid up 
like a man, and the payment, of 
course, being a betting payment, 
was free of income tax. 

It does not appear that the 
bookmaking side of Lotwood’s busi- 
ness is very successful. The cheques 
paid out by Vine are generally large: 
the bets he wins are often small. 
But that may happen to anyone in 
the gambling business. At the end 
of the last financial year the business 
showed a loss: but that loss of 
course he is entitled to set off against 
the profits of the publishing business 
as any man who runs two businesses 
may do. Vine, it is said, hopes for 
better things in the current year, 
and, meanwhile, is borrowing money 
from the publishing side, with whom 
he is on good terms. 

So far, you may think, the story 
does not disclose anything that calls 
for the attention of a criminal court. 
The Crown, however, say that here 
is a criminal conspiracy between 
Vine and Haddock, and Vine and 
other authors, to avoid payment of 
income tax. Let it be said, at once, 
that the avoidance of tax is not 
necessarily an offence or even wrong. 
The prisoner Haddock could avoid 
tax by ceasing to write at all: and so 
harsh is the treatment of authors 





that it would not be surprising if he 
did. But it would be no crime. And, 
if a man chooses to acquire money 
by betting (untaxed) rather than by 
hard work (taxed), that, again, is 
his own affair. Haddock, in the box, 
shyly admitted that, elated by win- 
ning a bet of £1,000 from Mr. Vine, 
he waived his royalties on the first 
five thousand copies of Forty Years 
of Fun. The Attorney - General. 
found something fishy in that. You 
may think, as the Court thinks, that 
it was a very generous gesture. At 
all events, Mr. Haddock is not bound 
to accept the royalties due to him. 
If he chooses, he can write for fun 
and give his books away. To the 
Treasury, of course, any transaction 
that does not yield them a fat 
harvest is tainted: but that is not 
the law. 

The Attorney-General painted a 
lurid picture of what may happen if 
the prisoners are acquitted. All sorts 
of firms, he said, film companies, 
theatrical managers, banks, will set 
up ancillary bookmakers’ businesses 
and millions of pounds will go free 
of tax as winning bets. That may 
be. But it does not mean that the 
transactions we are considering are 
illegal. It may mean that the law 
requires amendment. That is the 
business of Parliament. It is our 
business—yours and mine—to 
administer the law as it stands. 
Consider your verdict.” 

The jury found the prisoners 
Not Guilty, and recommended a 
complimentary grant to them from 
the public funds. A. P. H. 











{* Your Trumpets, Angel 


South Bank Celebrities 


Donne—Mnr. At WEIGALL; 


Chaucer—Mr. OwEN BERRY 
Shakespeare—Mr. VauGHaN KIMBER; 


Pepys—Mr. Owen Berry 


AT THE PLAY 


The Merry Wives of Windsor (Otp Vic) 
“Your Trumpets, Angels !” (SouTHWARK CATHEDRAL) 


OMING to The Merry 

| Wives of Windsor from 

both parts of “Henry 

IV” at Stratford, one is 

painfully reminded that 

this is utility Shakespeare and that 
the Falstaff is only a thin imitation 
of the scandalous but glorious 
monster of the histories. Indeed, 
the main plot is a gross libel on the 
intelligence of a classic amorist 
whose vast experience of backstairs 
strategy would easily have secured 
him, even in senility, against the 
simple tricks of Mistresses Ford and 
Page. But if it is hard to see this 
play without a sense of outrage, 
even in the funnier moments, at 
its author’s cruelty to his greatest 
comic character, one can greatly 
enjoy the picture of Tudor country 
life, more fully reported here than 
anywhere else in Shakespeare; and 
Mr. Hueu Hunt's production gets 
full value from Shallow’s magisterial 
nonsense, Sir Hugh’s clerical pedan- 
try, the idiotic duel at Frogmore 
that could well, without much dis- 
tortion, have been a fancy of 
Dickens’, and from all the delicious 
comings and goings of Windsor. 
The crowds that eddy, sometimes 
without sufficient excuse, on to the 
stage of the Old Vic need no defence 
in this play; they are part of the 
English scene, which they colour 
and enliven delightfully. They serve 
to thicken the stock in which 


poor Falstaff’s goose is finally to 
be cooked. 

It is the Falstaff that is wrong. 
Admittedly Shakespeare had 
written him down into a poor 
shadow of his earlier splendour, but 


_Mr. Roger Livesey loses a good 


deal even of the shadow by giving 
him affectations of walk and speech 
quite foreign to his nature. Although 
these were amusing in the basket 
scenes, the general effect was a 
further thinning of character. No 
possible combination of gout and 
repentance could produce a Falstaff 
as lamblike as this. 

On the other hand the ladies are 
notably good. Miss Pecey Asu- 
CROFT, most delicate of actresses, 
contrives a streak of real coarseness 
as Mistress Page, Miss UrsuLa JEANS 
makes M istress Ford also enjoy every 
moment of the deception, and Miss 
Nuna Davey is a richly equivocal 
Mistress Quickly. Mr. ALec CLUNES 
is a masterly Ford (what a rare 
intake of suspicious breath!) and 
both Mr. WiLL1aM Dev rn’s totter- 
ing Shallow and Mr. Mark DicNam’s 
fussing Sir Hugh are fine. I felt 
I should have laughed at Mr. Pau. 
Rogers’ Dr. Caius, but it seemed 
too perfectly a stage Frenchman. 
As for Mr. Rosert Eppison’s 
Slender, it was Mr. Epp1son from 
“Twelfth Night” and “Bartholo- 
mew Fair”—admirable, but very 
familiar. The whole piece is 
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decorated charmingly by Mr. ALAN 
BaRLow. 

Southwark Cathedral, where a 
stepped stage has been built across 
the nave, makes a fine setting for 
“Your Trumpets, Angels!” a modern 
morality by Mrs. K. M. Baxter. 
A play within the play, dealing with 
incidents in the history of London 
and Southwark, is in rehearsal, 
and for basie theme we have the 
imperishability of ‘truth and love. 
This main thread is over-em- 
broidered, in particular by a smash- 
and-grab episode, but often the 
effects are striking; the Great Fire 
is made dramatic, and so is John 
Donne. Miss DorrEN Woopcock 
deploys a very large cast with 
marked skill. Her crowds are 
animated and very natural; a good 
orchestra and choir are used in- 
telligently; and there are several 
performances of distinction. 


Recommended 

Peter Ustinov’s The Love of Four 
Colonels (Wyndham’s) is a series of 
satiric charades, loosely woven but 
original. The Lyric Revue (Lyric, 
Hammersmith) abounds in wit and 
talent—see it at all costs. 

Eric KEown 


|The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Windsor Rogue 
Sir John Falstaff — Mr. Rocer Livesey 
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HE worst of living in a village 

like Munton Parva, full of idle 
and silly people, is that if cireum- 
stances over which one has no con- 
trol lead one to act with any appear- 
ance of oddness all sorts of ridiculous 
rumours gain credence. I should 
therefore like to place it on record 
that last Saturday afternoon I was 
neither mad nor drunk. Nor had the 
procession I led from Munton-on- 
Sea to Munton Parva any political 
significance. Sympson pretends to 
believe that I carried some sort of 
banner, and that I was marching at 
the head of adherents of a new 
political party which I have 
formed. 

Ihave not formed a new political 
party, and it was not a banner. It 
was, as Sympson knows perfectly 
well, a simple ordinary cobweb- 
brush on the end of a perhaps rather 
unusually long bamboo cane. 

If anybody is to blame in the 
matter it is Obongo, son of Kongo, 
who was my batman-driver in 


Kugombaland during the last year 
of World War IT. We have kept up 


a desultory correspondence since I 
returned home, and he has sent 
me photographs of his wife and 
children. 

I was a little hurt when he named 
his first boy Sympsongo Obongo, 
but he made up for it by calling his 
little girl Conkleongo Obongo, and 
I sent her a rather nice silver mug. 





PROCESSION 


In return he sent me a native 
spear-head. 

This spear-head arrived last 
week, and he apologized for not also 
sending a wooden shaft. Appar- 
ently he had tried to send a wooden 
shaft, but the Post Office people 
had said it was too long for the 
post. 

“But no doubt,” he said in his 
letter, “‘a local worker in wood will 
be able to supply you with a shaft, 
which should be five feet two inches 
long.” 

I fully intended to approach our 
local worker in wood, but in an evil 
hour I happened to visit Edith’s 
broom-cupboard. When Edith came 
home she found that I! had erected 
the spear, complete with shaft, over 
my study fireplace, where it looked 
very well. She asked me where I 
had obtained the shaft, and when 
I told her that I had cut five feet 
two inches off her nine-foot cobweb- 
brush she was quite cross. 

“A dwarf cobweb-brush four feet 
long,” she said, “is quite useless in 
a flat with such high rooms. You 
must go into Munton-on-Sea this 
afternoon and buy me another 
bamboo cane. And take the brush 
with you to make sure that the end 
of the cane fits the little hole with- 
out wobbling.” 

The only cane I could buy that 
fitted the little hole was actually 
twelve feet long, but I thought 
Edith would weleome the extra 
length, and queued up for the bus 
to return with it in triumph. The 
brush fitted so well that I could not 
remove it from the cane. I tried to 
go inside the bus with it, but when 
I lowered the brush to get in at 
the door it swept off four hats, 
and the conductor said I must take 
it upstairs. 

Anybody who has tried to take 
a twelve-foot cobweb-brush up to 
the top deck of an omnibus will 
realize at once that the man’s sug- 
gestion was absurd. I told him so, 
but he would not believe me until I 
was stuck half-way up the stairs 
with it, the front bit firmly fixed in 
the collar of a stout gentleman’s 
coat, and the other end caught in 
the conductor’s own waistcoat. The 
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bus was held up while I worked the 
thing free. 

I then decided to walk. 

I set off with an air of easy 
nonchalance, the handle of the 
brush resting on one shoulder like a 
rifle. A few people stared and 
giggled, but I just stared back. The 
real trouble started when a party of 
fifty children from the local orphan- 
age, marching back from a swim in 
the sea, fell in behind me. They had 
a number of mouth-organs and 
whistles with them, and enlivened 
the march with patriotic airs, 

As we entered Munton Parva 
everybody I knew seemed to be 
hanging over their front gates or 
peering through their windows. I 
was quite glad to get home, only to 
be told by Edith that another parcel 
had arrived from the wretched 
Obongo, which contained a shaft 
in three pieces that screwed neatly 
together. 

Even if he calls his next daughter 

idithongo I shall send no more 
mugs. D. H. BarBer 


a a 


A WORD OF 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


O wnat a tangled web we weave 

When first we practise to deceive! 

But when we’ve practised quite a 
while 

How vastly we improve our style! 














i i 
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Monday, June 4th 

Miss ExaInE Burton, who 
supports the Government as Member 
for Coventry, has 
a pretty taste in 
hats, a pretty 
humour, and, as to-day’s events 
showed, considerable courage. In- 
deed, Mr. ReapER HaRRIS was 
moved to refer to her as not merely 
honourable but “gallant” as well, 
a title normally reserved for male 
Service officers. 

Miss Burton put forward the 
opinion that a lot more people 
would be a lot more comfortable if 
only the Home Office would forbid 
smoking in theatres and cinemas. 
She said she was not a spoil-sport, 
but claimed that there was a real 
fire risk and that thousands were so 
affected by smoke that their nights 
out were spoiled. 


House of Commons : 
No Smoking ! 


To the general surprise, nearly © 


all the fourteen Members then 
present indicated agreement, but 
Brigadier TERENCE CLARKE rumbled 
dissent. So the crowded Strangers’ 
Gallery craned eagerly to hear the 
We Beg to Differ discussion. Having 
said her piece (which, fortunately, 
was comfortably audible in the 
well-populated Press Gallery) Miss 
BuRTON sat composedly to listen to 
both sides. 

Mr. BEVERLEY BAXTER, as a 
dramatic critic and therefore a 
constant attender of theatres, sup- 
ported Miss B. and got something 
very like an illicit round of applause 
from the Strangers’ Gallery. Then 
he went on to add that women were 
the worst offenders (a rustle from the 
S. G.) and to give a dramatic 
rendering (or was it the “slight 


impression” beloved of the variety 


artist?) of a woman lighting a 
cigarette, with much clicking of the 
lighter and general by-play, just at 
the most critical part of the play. 
No other country, East or West of 
the Iron Curtain, allowed smoking 
in theatres, and the fact that we did 
showed that we were a “singularly 
insensitive” people. Our custom 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


puzzled visitors, and annoyed them 
too, because it showed an abomin- 
able lack of consideration and taste, 
cried Mr. B. 

Colonel Lipton had been wrig- 
gling eagerly through this and sub- 
sequent “anti-smoking” speeches, 
and he rose to proclaim the cinema- 
going smoker as the spice of a 
Chancellor’s life. since he (or she) 
paid tax on both indulgences. 
Anyway, said the Colonel stoutly, 
we had enough regulations already 
and he did not want any more 

This brought Brigadier CLARKE 
up as reinforcement, and he an- 
nounced one of his minor joys to be 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Miss Burton (Coventry, S.) 


attendance at a cinema—where he 
closed his eyes and smoked! This 
simplified method of dramatic critic- 
ism seemed to strike Mr. BAXTER 
as something novel, and everybody 
gasped at another innovation the 
Brigadier suggested: that smoking 
in the House might 
attendances. 

Mr. pE Frerras, for the Home 
Office, hastily intervened, before 
any more outrageous proposals were 
made, and announced that an Act 
of 1843 empowered the prohibition 
of smoking in a theatre, but that 
only five out of forty-one theatres 
in London imposed the ban. And 
he felt that a general ban might be 
held by the Courts to be “unreason- 
able,” modern manners and habits 
being what they are. If there was 
an occasional fire, it was usually a 
little one, and smoking did not seem 
to add greatly to the risk. There 
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did not, in fact, appear to be any 
justification for trying to stop people 
smoking in theatres or cinemas. 

With a little bow to the Press 
Gallery, Miss Burton left it at that, 
and the seven remaining Members 
departed as the ancient ery of ““Who 
Goes Home?” echoed through the 
sunlit corridors. It was not yet 
8.30 P.M. 

At Question-time, earlier, Sir 
Frank Soskicer, the new Attorney- 
General, replied to questions about 
a recent court decision to the effect 
that the gas-man may, in certain 
circumstances, enter a private house 
without so much as a by-your-leave 
or a warrant. Some Members 
thought this shocking, and remin- 
iscent, as one said, of the Police 
State, the Gestapo, and all that. 
But Sir Frank calmly replied that 
the power was given well before the 
days of the Gestapo—in 1871, in 
fact—and that it had not been 
abused. 

Mr. Noet-Baker, the Fuel 
Minister, revealed that petrol, 
coupons are again being printed, but 
added that this was merely a sen-! 
sible precaution, just in case the 
international situation made ration- 
ing necessary. Mr. Morrison 
underlined this with a statement 
about the position in Persia and the 
steps being taken to bring about 
talks between the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and the Persian 
Government. But he added that 
the Cabinet did not admit that it 
had no standing in the matter and 
no right to be in on the talks. 

In that attitude, said Mr. 
Antuony Epen, His Majesty’s 
Government had the full support of 
His Majesty's Opposition. 


Tuesday, June 5th 

When Members took their seats 
they had to push by ten uniformed 
Messengers of the 
House of Com- 
mons, under the 
expert command of their chief, 
Mr. Tom Harris, a former R.S.M. of 


House of Commons: 
At the Pictures 
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“It’s oil, my boy—the life blood of the modern army.” 


the Guards. Each man bore two 
enormous parcels of papers, tied 
with many tapes. And in due 
course Colonel CROSTHWAITE-EYRE 
rose and announced that he 
begged leave to present the biggest 
petition ever laid before Parliament 
—some three and a half million 
signatures. 

This, said the Colonel, as the 
Messengers advanced precisely, two 
by two, and bowed as they deposited 
their parcels on the floor by the 
Table, asked for reduction of the 
entertainment tax on cinema seats. 
Then, as he recited the customary 
piece about the petitioners “ever 
praying” that the wrong be righted, 
the Messengers went into reverse, 
and took the whole mountainous 
lot out again. But the age-old right 
of the subject to petition had 
been exercised, and everybody was 
satisfied. Miss Margaret Truman, 
in the Gallery, seemed both puzzled 
and impressed. 

At the end of Question-time 
(made notable by the announce- 
ment that the Army is to have a 
special officer to plan the cutting 
down of forms) the House went into 
Committee to consider the Finance 
Bill. As soon as he got to the Chair 
Major James MILNER administered 


a shock by announcing that none of 
the amendments to Clause I would 
be called for debate. After a good- 
tempered “barge” with the Chair 
which ended with Major MILNER 
saying that he adhered to his ruling, 
there began a four-hours’ discussion 
on the Clause itself, which, as 
Captain Harry CROOKSHANK 
pointed out, added some £35,000,000 
to the taxpayers’ burden by 
increasing the petrol tax. 

Thirty Members (all but two on 
the Opposition side of the House) 
had cast their pearls of wisdom 
before their colleagues when Mr. Bos 
TayYtor, the Deputy Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, hurled a telling hand- 
grenade in the form of the closure. 
A lot more protests arose, but Major 
MILNER said he thought there had 
been adequate and fair debate and 
that he therefore proposed to aecept 
the closure motion. This was 
ultimately carried by ten votes— 
299 to 289. And then the Clause was 
carried by a majority of 18. 

The cinema came back into the 
news again on the next clause, 
which was the one concerned with 
the tax on seats. But, though the 
debate was long and _ earnest, 
nothing much came of it—petition 
or no petition. 
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Their Lordships heard the good 
news that Lord Appison, their 
popular and venerable Leader, had 
successfully undergone an operation 
and was “progressing satisfactorily.” 
This got an all-Party cheer, for 
“Curis” AppISON has no enemies— 
not even political ones. 


Wednesday, June 6th 


Mr. SHINWELL made another 

statement on the fighting in Korea, 

including an 

House of Commons: account of the 

gallant action of 

the Gloucesters and Troop C, 

170th Independent Mortar Battery, 

Royal Artillery, which had played 

its part in inflicting on the enemy 
a “‘major defeat.” 

But the Minister added a 
prudent warning that it would be 
unwise to assume that the great 
manpower potential of the enemy 
had been to any great extent 
affected or that he was permanently 
crippled. The most that was 
justified was thankfulness for the 
success of our arms so far, and a 
forward glance of hope and cautious 
optimism. 

The House then went. on, once 
more, to talk about the Finance 
Bill. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Established Novelists 
R. NEVIL SHUTE’s Round the Bend is 


a better made novel than his last, “A Town 
Like Alice,” which had a broken back and 
wound up with an unconvincing account of 
the mushroom development of a small 
industry in Australia. In this new book he 
is still fascinated by the romance of big business growing 
at lightning speed from humble beginnings, and unless 
the reader is an accountant he may scarcely share Mr. 
Shute’s passion for the balance-sheet. Arnold Bennett 
had it, too, but his interest in figures sprang less from 
a love of finance than from human curiosity; unless 
you knew a man’s earnings you were likely to get him 
wrong in graver matters. But even if it would now 
be a relief for some of Mr. Shute’s characters to go 
bankrupt through delicious inability to remember the 
price of anything, he is such a good story-teller that he 
quickly makes you pleased to hold, so to speak, a seat 
on the board. 
The novel follows two tracks, parallel and closely 
linked: the building up in three years of a big air 
charter service in the Persian Gulf, by an enterprising 
































“ Would you care to make up a 
foursome to move a piano?” 


Englishman; and his employment of a Sino-Russian 
ground engineer who preaches purity of living while 
tightening nuts until his hangar becomes a new Mecca 
and his name starts another saviour-legend through the 
airfields of the East. He is an odd messiah, seeing 
fresh proofs of God in maintenance schedules, and 
finding an affinity between gaskets and karma which 
seems to suggest that bus-drivers and others who take 
our lives in their hands should be called on to make 
outstanding ethical efforts; but the man himself, as 
Mr. Shute draws him, is a living example of humility 
and good practice, and without difficulty we believe he 
is at least in the authentic line of great teachers. His 
single-mindedness over the trim of a tail is a symbol 
taken easily in our stride. 

The novel is told very simply in the first person 
by the owner of the air service, a likeable fellow through 
whose eyes we get shrewd impressions of the men he 
gathers round him, and of his adventures in the East. 
Often he is embarrassed by his evangelist in overalls, 
but his engines run like clockwork, and in the end, 
when Shak Lin is dying, he would sacrifice more than 
his precious aircraft to save him. What makes this 
interesting novel remarkable is that from so factual a 
subject it distills, effectively if not at all profoundly, 
enough mysticism to make one stop and think. 

In A Way Through the Wood Mr. Nigel Balchin 
endeavours to persuade us that a particularly upright 
man, a magistrate, would help to cover up a case of 
motoring manslaughter because his wife and her lover 
are involved. I was not persuaded, as I think I might 
have been if the crime were murder and so carried the’ 
death penalty; and the woman is such a poor, vacillat- 
ing creature that she weakens the triangle on which’ 
the author bases his always skilful examination of the 
effects of accidental disaster on a fairly happy marriage, 
and of the way in which accepted moral codes can be 
warped by circumstance. Even so, the impetus of 
Mr. Balchin’s writing carries one along at a heady rate. 
It is not writing that I greatly admire. You never 
pause to taste again the special flavour of a phrase or 
paragraph ; but such is the force of his rather colloquial 
attack, and of his taut, sensitively balanced dialogue, 
that you do not wish to pause. That in itself is an 
enviable quality in a novelist. The best of the 
three main characters is the aristocratic cad, most 
satisfactorily understood. 

Another novel weakened by a silly woman—in this 
case much sillier—is Mr. Peter de Polnay’s The Next 
Two Years, which describes the efforts of an ineffectual 
husband to recapture the affections of his wife, whose 
heart has mysteriously been turned to steel by a 
severe illness. I felt that a sound smacking on an 
early page would have saved a mort of not very fruitful 
argy-bargy. Mr. de Polnay is apt to pose his people 
in artificial lights. They try to talk too smartly; and 
yet, here and there, are flashes of true insight to remind 
us that he can write much better than this. 

Eric Keown 
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Olney Revisited 

It is pleasing to read, near the beginning of a study 
of .a poet, that “this book does not set out to be 
a psychologist’s case-book”; more particularly when 
the poet in question is so obvious and tempting a 
“ease” as William Cowper. Mr. Norman Nicholson, 
a poet himself, is of the commendable opinion that the 
poetry is “what really matters”; and on that he con- 
centrates, examining “The Task” with such scrupulous 
attention as has more frequently been given to 
“Paradise Lost” or ‘The Prelude.” Not, indeed, that 
he treats the poetry in vacuo. He is concerned to 
explain how the work of a man so doom-haunted as 
Cowper could show, so often, se cheerful a sanity, 
and particularly to trace and evaluate in it the influence 
of the Evangelical Revival, which in turn, and with 
real originality, he relates to the nascent Romantic 
Movement. His book, in short, is a distinguished con- 
tribution to literary criticism, sensitive, perspicacious, 
well-balanced and, on the appropriate occasion, witty. 

F. B. 


Crime and Cure 
Miss Margery Fry’s Arms of the Law gives an 
authoritative survey of the theory and practice of 
punishment. It is full of information, agreeably and 
often entertainingly written, and represents the views 
to which the Howard League has increasingly converted 
the Home Office and the courts. Miss Fry is fair- 


minded and never forgets the victim in pity for the 


criminal, neither does she want the moon. War made 
it inevitable that reform should be held back, even 
though the Statute Book has advanced, and overworked 
and underpaid prison officers cannot be expected to 
show the patience and psychological expertise of private 
consultants. Miss Fry is perhaps apt to take the 
post-1918 attitude to the young offender and under- 
emphasize the part played by external discipline in 
assisting growth. However, there are few people in 
any country who have done more to make penal 
institutions serve the public interest, and her book 
deserves to be digested and argued with for years to 


come. R. G. G. P. 


Admiral Canaris 

Before Admiral Canaris, in January 1935, became 
German Chief of Intelligence, rumour had been busy 
with his name. A former U-boat officer with a “soft, 
benevolent manner,” of whom one acquaintance 
significantly recalls that he “talked as if he was 
enlisting my sympathy by an especial degree of con- 
fidence,” Canaris allegedly took part in Vehm murders, 
employed Mata Hari as a spy, and in escaping from an 
Italian prison strangled the chaplain with his own 
hands. He believed with the Great General Staff 
that Hitler would be their servant and not their master. 
But when in 1938 the Fritsch affair convinced Canaris 


of this dangerous error he became Hitler’s bitter 
opponent and paid for his enmity with his life. Did 
Canaris in seeking Hitler’s downfall become a British 
agent? This question Mr. Ian Colvin’s fascinating 
study perforce leaves unanswered because it is 
unanswerable. There can be no question that Canaris 
was a German patriot. I, F. D. M. 


One Against the World 

The Life of Samuel Belet reads like an autobiography 
rather than a novel. Each chapter embodies with 
vividness and precision, but with little underlying 
unity or cumulative effectiveness, episodes in its 
peasant hero’sodyssey. An orphan farmhand ona Swiss 
farm, he is sent fleeing, by an abortive love-affair, from 
the benevolent schoolmaster who would have fostered 
his literary ambitions. After odd jobs in Savoy and the 
cay of Louis Napoleon, he escapes at the outbreak of 
var to Switzerland and marries a widow with a delicate 
small son. They die; his dormant aspirations awaken; 
and a surge of mystical pantheism takes the place of the 
material interests whose bright or sordid succession 
has hitherto absorbed him. C.-F. Ramuz has, one 
gathers, endowed Belet’s bitter progress with much of 
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the profit and loss of his own career. His book recalls 
“Jude the Obscure,” bereft of the Victorian discipline 
which Hardy so much resented but which made for 
shapeliness and sustained interest. H. P. E. 


Falling Leaves or New Buds 

With Tennyson English poetry reached the end of 
an epoch, which had begun at the Renaissance and had 
been broadly based on a cultured upper-middle govern- 
ing class; since then English poetry has been fighting 
to maintain its vitality amid the decay of that culture. 
This is Vivian de Sola Pinto’s thesis in Crisis in English 
Poetry 1880-1940. Professor Pinto reviews attempts 
to meet this crisis and he sustains his logically developed 
argument with a wise generosity in quotation. In his 
view the mature poetry of Eliot, Edith Sitwell, and 
Day Lewis has achieved inward synthesis in the new 
situation, but poets have yet to come who by outward 
reconciliation between poetry and the modern world 
will help to humanize the present cultureless society. 
But is the need of poets really to do this? May it not 
rather be to show more awareness of the sturdy buds 
of a new civilization, which are already present, than 
of the falling leaves of an old? HH 


f 
t- 


Wild Life in the Great Closed-in Spaces 

Dr. Donald Powell Wilson masks an attack on the 
anomalies and injustices of American criminal law 
behind the histories of the men—My Six Convicts— 
who served as his research assistants in a huge United 
States prison. His story, made almost unintelligible at 
times by western colloquialisms, leaps from peak to 
peak of near-impossibility with accounts of convicts who 














“ Yes, that’s a good side, a very good side, 
but you've left out Victor Trumper.” 
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continue to run race-course rackets, conduct gang 
warfare, or print counterfeit notes while still “‘in stir,” 
or who hypnotize their guards in order to get out, but 
through it all runs a consistent purpose of exposure. 
Along with this is twisted a three years’ tale of growing 
affection between himself and the strange unbalanced 
luckless men who absorb his technical terms into their 
Coney Island vocabulary, try to give him stolen cars, 
and hustle him into a place of safety when a gaol-break 
is imminent. Here at times is roughness unutterable, 
but all the same this is rather a wonderful book— 
occasionally most moving. C. CO. P. 


Laughter and Tears 


One of the most amusing, though not the most 
important, of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s many novels is 
Mrs. Gailey, a story full of shrewd appraisement of men 
and matters, and particularly of social differences. 
Mrs. Gailey is a vulgar, amoral, young woman whose 
marriage, to a decadent of good family, has left her, 
widowed, with an imbecile son and an “ I-am-as-good- 
as-you” complex which combines, very amusingly for 
the reader, with her inborn characteristics. She finds 
herself, in the depths of the country, secretary to Lesley 
Bullen, who has turned a farm she owns into a refuge 
for the workless and, as innocent as she is good, is 
being cheated left and right. Mrs. Gailey, partly from 
affection and partly to spite Lesley’s mother, a selfish 
and disagreeable snob, presses on a love affair between 
the girl and a young farmer which ends in tragedy. 
Lesley is a creation not easy to forget. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Round the Bend. Nevil Shute. 

A Way Through the Wood. 

The Next Two Years. 
10/6) 

William Cowper. Norman Nicholson. (John Lehmann, 10/6) 

Arms of the Law. Margery Fry. (Gollancz, 12/6) 

Chief of Intelligence. Ian Colvin. (Gollancz, 12/6) 

The Life of Samuel Belet. C.-F. Ramuz. Translated from 
the French by Mervyn Savill. (Hutchinson, 10/6) 

Crisis in English Poetry 1880-1940. Vivian de Sola Pinto. 
(Hutchinson's University Library, 7/6) 

My Six Convicts. Donald Powell 
Hamilton, 15/-) 

Mrs. Gailey. 


(Heinemann, 12/6) 
Nigel Balchin. (Collins, 10/6) 
Peter de Polnay. (Hamish Hamilton, 


Wilson. (Hamish 


Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell, 10/6) 


Other Recommended Books 


The Oxford Companion to the Theatre. Edited by Phyllis 
Hartnoll. (Oxford University Press, 35/-) A comprehensive 
reference-book of the theatre of all nations, including vaudeville 
and ballet. Expert and exhaustive on the technical side, 
expert but less exhaustive on the personal; there are, for 
instance, no entries for Christian Bérard, Terence Rattigan, 
Ben Travers or Ruth Draper, though room is found for Charles 
Young, an American actor “about whom very little information 
is available.” This is a minor blemish; the book is much 
needed and well-produced. 

Round London with the Unicorn. 
Press, 10/6) Atmosphere, mood, flashes of personal vision 
rather than facts. The manner mingles the conversational 
with the gnomic; every page is stuffed with striking images. 
Drawings by Lynton Lamb. 
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WHISPERING GRASS 


‘ee appear to be two ways of 
trying to make a lawn. The first 
is simplicity itself: you merely buy 
enough yards of turf from a dealer 
and tack them down like carpet on 
the bare earth. This is the method 
I recommend. 

The second method is not so 
simple. It calls for patience, an old 
mackintosh and fourteen pounds of 
grass seed. I don’t know whether 
to recommend it or not. 

About four weeks ago we 
decided that grass would be the 
thing this summer—lawn and plenty 
of it. So we tore up our bushes, beds 
and borders and raked away at the 
earth until it was level. The neigh- 
bours said we were crazy, that 
grass seed should be sown in March 
or earlier, that the ground was too 
dry and the birds too numerous. 
We knew better. 

We mixed the grass seed with 
soil, scattered it, raked it, rolled it 
and left it. No miracles were 
expected; not for ten days. 

A fortnight later at a Civil 
Defence meeting I met a man who 
knows all about grass. He told me 
not to worry, that the birds never 
steal more than one third of the 
seed deposited and that two-thirds 
of fourteen pounds should be ample 
to ensure a really thick growth. 
I thanked him. 

“You say there’s no sign yet?” 
he added. 

“Not a blade,” I said. 

“Are you quite sure? Grass is 
very difficult to spot when it first 
comes up. You have to get down to 
ground level to see it. My guess is 
that it’s already coming through 
nicely.” 

Later that night, lying on my 
stomach like a man under heavy 
mortar fire, I examined the ground 
carefully. No grass was visible: the 
dry husks of the seeds lay inert 
and lifeless on the brown earth. 

“Tf you’re going out to look for 
grass again,” said M., a day or two 
later, “you'd better take your mack 
to lie on. I’m running short of 
wintergreen.” 

There wasn’t much more I 
could do in the garden. I had oiled 
the new mower thoroughly several 


times and polished its blades. The 
deck-chairs were ready to be un- 
folded. I could only lie in wait. 

And then it happened. One 
morning I found at least twenty 
little shoots, needles of vegetation, 
peeping through the good earth. 
They seemed strong and virile. 

I oiled the mowing-machine 
again. 

“We could probably sell the 
grass,” said M. “Mrs. Haslett does 
hers, and makes quite a bit, I 
believe. You get a decent price for 
good hay these days.” 

“Or we might let the lawn out 
to someone with sheep,” I said 
excitedly. 

The next morning I counted the 
shoots again. There, were twenty- 
four, excluding twd that looked 
suspiciously like dandelion. 

By the end of the week there 
were thirty-one. 

“Tt’s to be hoped that the stuff 
comes up properly before Mrs. 
Sueter comes,” said M. “‘ Americans 
think of England as a land of 
luscious lawns and it would be a 
shame to disappoint her. If she saw 
it now she’d think it was the Dust 
Bowl.” 








“Don’t worry,” I said, “there’s 
still time.” 

At our next C.D. meeting I had 
another word with the expert. He 
told me to water the garden night 
and day with a solution of some 
nitrogenous compound. I followed 
his instructions . . . 

When Mrs. Sueter arrived the 
deck-chairs were on the lawn to- 
gether with a table loaded with 
glasses and jugs of iced lemonade. 
Tt was as pretty as a picture in an 
American magazine. 

“What a heavenly place you 
have here!” said Mrs. Sueter. “I 
do envy you your lawn. Over in 
Minneapolis we can’t grow grass like 
this. It’s the sun, I guess.” 

I beamed and said that I was 
quite sure that much finer lawns 
were grown in Minneapolis. Mrs. 
Sueter assured me that they weren’t. 

I apologized for the deep longi- 
tudinal grooves made in the grass 
by the new mower. 

“On the contrary, I like them,” 
she said. “They make the lawn 
look exactly like some sumptuous 
carpet, don’t you think?” 

T said that I guessed so. 

BrernarD HoLtLowoop 
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BACK ROOM JOYS 


SLEEPING-CARS 


WE must be very old, experienced or ill 
Not to get a thrill 

From a sleeping-car. At the least it’s a delight 
Not to have to sit up all night; 

At the best 


Try to recapture the zest 

With which, the first time, we saw our own name on 
the label 

And, once by ourselves, the second that we were able, 

Played like a babe with the gadgets—lights, heater, 
taps, fan, 

The hook for our watch, almost the communication- 
cord— 

Read every notice, especially if abroad, 

And rehearsed our little speech for the man— 

“Voulez-vous me reveiller 

A sept heures du matin, s’il-vous plait "— 

And, when he’d finally clicked-to the sliding door, 

Undressed, hung our clothes on those hangers—just 
some on the floor— 


Got into bed 
And felt the ti-bump, ti-bumpety under our head .. . 


There’s the Magic Carpet in this, to lie private, 
at ease, 

With real sheets, real pillow, pyjamas, real turn-off- 
the-light, 

And be borne through the night 

Past the sleeping, pedestrian people, the still fields, the 
trees, 


For whom it’s the ordinary night in their ordinary 
place 


Dull, workaday folk; but we’re a superior race, 
The Important Unknown, sped expensively on. 


True, we'll wake 
Iil-fitting and gritty, we'll unfamiliarly ache, 
And, until the attendant has come, 
The compartment will look a slum. 
Still— 
Last night was the thrill. 


Justin RICHARDSON 
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Now! | Shaving Cream thats 
‘MENTHOLATED 





Colgate Lather Shaving Creams 


2-in-| Tonie Action Gives You 
A SMOOTHER CHIN 
ACOOLER SKIN 


Agreed —there’s not much pleasure to 
be found in shaving. But mow, there’s 
no need for pain, either. Think of it! 
No more jagged “pulling” while you 
shave. Amd none of that burning dry- 
ness or stinging razor rash afterwards. 
Why? Because Colgate Lather Shaving 
Cream, with its umique 2-in-1 tonic 
action, can come to terms with the 
tenderest skin. First, its richer, 
creamier lather gets right in and softens 
the toughest whiskers . .. makes way 
for a quicker, cleaner shave. Then, 
even before you’ve finished, you can feel 
the mentholated coolness of its new tonic 
ingredient hard at work . . . toning 
up your skin and refreshing your face 
with a cool comfort that'll last all day. 


—What Price 
comrorr ’ 


If in doubt, experiment with a 
trial tube of Colgate’ s (only UW3a) 
and use it daily until the tube is 
gone. Then see if its thick creamy 
lathers and mentholated coolness 
haven't given you the cleanest, 
most comfortable shaves ever. 
(Also in larger 2/- size} 








tor 
Extra 
Afer- 
Shave 
Coolnege 


WV3u> DNIAVHS YsHLV1 





COLGATE 


‘MENTHOLATED 


Lather Shaving Crea 


Bi oO presents 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WRITING 


No. 4. Me 
In the middle ages the church was 
the sponsor, and very often the 
centre, of literature and the arts. 
The beautiful illuminated writings, 
preserved to this day, from amongst 
fthe archives of many European 


||abbeys and monasteries give per- 


| 


| 








manent expression to the skill of 
these medieval writers. The media 
they employed were fluid inks, 
usually of their own composition 


‘Biro 


WITH THE WORLD 


and manufacture, applied to parch- 
ment or vellum by means of reeds, 
quills and brushes. 

Works such as these could flourish 
only im an era when leisurely care 
could be given to each line and 
character. In the rush and bustle of 
modern life the swift casy gliding 
action of Biro ballpoint pens 
is more in ing with 
to-day’s rome 


the ballpoint pen 


WIDE SERVICE 





A NEW old-style 





pipe tobacco ~ 
at 4/ an ounce | 


PHILLCTOS LIMITED 
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You’d make Cruft 


turn in his grave... 


You’re in disgrace, animal, wrecking half the 

garden with your great clumping paws. Thoroughbred, 

my foot! Intelligent, my foot ...And when I say ‘my foot’, 
I include my Clarks ‘‘Chupplec”’ Sandals. They’ve got a 


pedigree, and behave as if they had. They’re lithe, strong, light, 


I’d swop you for another pair here and now, if I thought Clarks 


were as good with spaniels as sandals ... 


S SANDALS 








PLANTATION FINISHED CREPE RUBBER SOLES 








Such fine tobacco 


- Pave 
John Gotton 


It has made a habit of satisfying . . . this tried and trusted John 
Cotton. Each pipeful, each cigarette burns cool and sweet, fragrant 
to the end with never a trace of artificial flavouring to mar its 
perfection. For 180 years, others have smoked John Cotton and 
pronounced it good; why not put their judgment to the test ? 








John Cotton 
Tobacco Nos 
1 and 2, 4/9 oz 
No. 4, 4/5 oz 


John Cotton 
No.1 
Cigarettes 
300 


Empire 4/14 oz for 20 


BY APPOINTMENT 
C1GAR MERCHANTS TO Hm Tre Kine 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 | 
| oe tara A an SH 2 £ 
| ROBERT HIRST & CO. LTD.. HAMMERAIN HOUSE 
= 
4 3 
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Make shavine an occasion 
Mal ] o an 


F you just shave and leave it at that, you are missing 

a grand experience. Follow the sequence of luxury 
shaving that Imperial Leather provides. First, use 
Imperial Leather Chubby Shaving Soap—made chubby 
specially to be quick and economical. Let its rich lather 
be a prelude to all that is to come. And then, when 
ordinary shaving ends, let delight continue. Apply 
Imperial Leather After Shave Lotion, to set your skin 
a-tingling with pleasure, toned and invigorated; and 
finally, Imperial Leather After Shave Powder . . . and 
there you are ! Shaved as you have never been shaved 
before, smooth and confident for the day. 


THE LUXURY SEQUENCE 
1. CHUBBY SHAVING SOAP 


Specially designed to present the maximum 
surface to the beard and to preserve a firm 
shape throughout long shaving life. One 
Chubby and Refill will last the average man 
12 months. 


2. AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


A refreshing and invigorating astringent char- 
acterised by the discreet Imperial Leather 
perfume. 


3. AFTER SHAVE TALC 


In handsome, plastic sprinkler container, this 
invisible talc is tinted to be felt but not seen. 


cassoms IMPERIAL #08 LEATHER 


Shaving Luxuries 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS IMPERIAL LEATHER TOILET SOAP 
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A GUIDE TO SCHWEPPSHIRE 
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p- 24 
QUEEN 
4 ELIZABETH 
archaeological sem 
HERE 


cross- 
schweption 


MO VIE- 











TONIAN 


It is not generally known that there is a 
pre-history of pre-Schweppshire, which 
has its own archeology if not more so. It was 
only by chance, when digging the foundations 
of the Schwempire Cinema that the 
18th century billiard room of 


EDOMESTIC 
(SNOOKERIAN) 


a) SCHWEPSTOW CASTLE was discovered, the 
primitive table supported by four legs in the 
delicate Schwepelwhite style and two 
Schwippendale dustbins. Beneath that are 
the remains of 


DWER DOMESTIC 
(AREAN) 














Eh PRE- 


b) FOUR MAIDS’ BEDROOMS obviously belonging to a EIicENSLAN 


former generation, with valuable early printed books ; 

consisting of four novels by Marie Coschweppi. d 

c) A PROTO-SAXON DRINKING ROOM with arche-cocktail 
shakers made of the unbleached horn of the 
boar. Do not fail to inspect here the 
Museum Catalogue (3/6d.) in which the 
sole entry to date describes 

d) MOOSE TOOTH which appears to contain 
a stopping, proving that there was 
a palaeoveterinary service, unless 
of course chemical tests prove it to : 
be the wisdom tooth of Queen r eee 


Wufu. Beneath the lot of course is SWER METROPCLITAN 





e) SCHWEPSTOW UNDERGROUND STATION 


Written by Stephen Potter, Drawn by Lewitt-Him 


Cc HWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS TH E WHOL E DRINK 


THROUGH 
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“THAT'S OUR NEW BRANCH- 
ALL THE PARTITIONS, 
FITTINGS AND 
FURNITURE WILL 


BE STEEL - BY 


—OF COURSE’ 
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ESCAPE TO THE PAST 
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She bathed in asses milk 


Cc all the Emperors of 
Rome, Augustus, Caligula 
—even the great Caesar — 
none was more extravagantly 
wedded to pomp and ceremony 
than Nero. He may or may not 
have fiddled while Rome burned, 
but certainly he luxuriated 
while his Empire languished. 

Whenever Nero and his wife, 
the beautiful but conscienceless 
Poppaea, embarked on their 
Imperial travels, they rode in 
state. Of comfort, there was no 
limit ; of luxury, no extreme. 
They would be accompanied by 
one thousand carriages drawn 
by the finest horses in the 
Empire. The carriages, made of 
rare woods, were emblazoned, 
in relief, with gold and silver 
ornament. The animals were 
decked with jewelled bridles. 
Yet that was not enough. 


Behind this resplendent 
retinue there followed five 
hundred asses. For it had been 
decreed that Poppaea’s velvet 
loveliness should never lack the 
gentle ministrations of a fresh 
milk bath. 


Today, little remains of that 
age of soaring saturnalia. We 
can still thrill to the fallen 
grandeur of the Colosseum or the 
heroic hexameters of Homer. 
But what further have we ? 

A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player’s according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
House, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are 
packed in boxes of 50 and roo. 
In an imperfect world Perfectos 
Cigarettes are just about perfect. 


3s goTos Fite, 





CIGARETTES 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacce Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





Sankey-Sheldon Limited, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


DSIRE KE RE KERR KK 


IN CANADA. 














for comfort, spaciousness, 


good food, magnificent scenery 


FINO PERLA 
SHERRY 


(PRODUCE OF SPAIN) 


and first class hotels at 
every important centre 


YOU TRAVEL 


REGAL PORT 


( PRODUCE OF White 


Tawny, Ruby or White 


FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT 


For complete information your authorised agent or 
CANADIAN PACciPic Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) ; 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
(Avenue 4707) ; LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 

















The sunshine of bb 
“MAJORCA 
lew Engine Serwce to PALMg 


Every Saturday the 12.30 EPICUREAN, 


from London to Paris, flies on direct to Palma—the 7 


\\ complimentary champagne luncheon served on the way — 


= ae 
y , he toe 
¥* reaching the sunshine Smit been titel 


(Small supplement from Glasgow, 
of Majorca by 7 p.m. ee Manch and Birmingham) 
PALMA (Majorca) £44, 4. 
PARIS by “EPICUREAN” £14. 8. 
Other EPICUREAN Services three | PARIS, off peak £11. 0. 
times weekly via Barcelona. DINARD (Brittany) £11.11. 
Direct connections also from Glasgow, DEAUVILLE £11.11. 


Manchester and Birmingham. Early | LA BAULE (Brittany) £15. 3. 
bookings are advisable 











AIR FRANCE 


Details from your travel agent or 
LONDON : 52 54 Haymarket S.W.1 WHI 4455 
GLASGOW ; 33 Renfield Street CEN 8054 
MANCHESTER: St. Peter’s Square CEN 8071 





BIRMINGHAM : Elmdon Ajrport SHEL 2960 
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are wonderfal, too’ 


This Festival Year, see Britain at its 
best. Cycle, smoothly and pleasur- 
_> ably, through the centuries against a 
’ glorious background of history and 
romance on a Phillips—the bicycle 
that upholds all that is best in 
British quality and craftsmanship. 


FIRST with all that’s 
BEST in Bicycles 


See the Adult and Junior range of Bicycles at your 
Dealers. Also write for illustrated Literature to 


4. A. PHILLIPS 4 COMPANY LIMITED, CREDEWOA WORKS, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, 46 
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Node for fealeyon days 


When the “ horseless carriage ” really lived up 
to its name, Straight Cut cigarettes were one 
of the better things of the gracious life of those 
times. Though times have changed, Straight 
Cut are still available —- to round off happier 


moments with a touch of Edwardian luxury. 
LAMBERT & BUTLER 


STRAIGHT CUT 


Cigarettes 20 for 3[10 


BY LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 
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Mss. JOHN MILLS 


furans the 


| 


| focus on 


| 


Coate’s 


Cider 


} 
| ** In films, plays, television -— and in cider —John and I admire 
originality” declares Mrs. John Mills, lovely playwright wife of a famous 
husband. “ That's what we like so much about Coate’s — it has 

a really original and distinctive taste. We frequently feature Coate’s at 
} our parties — it merits its leading role.” Follow this good example 


— buy a bottle of Coate’s Cider to-day. Better still— buy two! 


COATES CIDER 


| THE CIDER OF GOOD TASTE FROM SOMERSET 


| R. N. Coate & Co, Lid,, Cider Makers, Nailsea, Somerset. 
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At home... 








Cyma all over the World 


It lay four years 


in snow and ice... 


THE BRANDY FOR EVERY HOME 
THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 








uch was the fantastic adventure of a tiny CYMA 
~ lady’s watch lost on the mountains of Norway in 
1944. Scorching sun blazed down on it... torrential 
rains and terrible storms swept over it. In winter it 
was buried in deep snowdrifts until the spring thaws 
uncovered it again. 

Four long years it lay neglected and forgotten... then 
the little waterproof CYMA watch was found in a bub- 
bling mountain stream. It was dried, wound up — AND 
STARTED GOING! Notonly going but working accura- 
tely and normally, none the worse for its amazing ordeal! 

What greater proof could there be of the remarkable 
reliability ofa CYMA watch? The resulting masterpiece 
of years of careful work and research by thousands of 
specialists in one of the world’s greatest watch factories. 


See that your next watch is a 


Cay IVI oe he Acistoccat of Sportswear 


oo. OE of the Best Swiss Watches Write for the name of your nearest stockists to 
VALSTAR LTD., 314 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
ST 
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The — Wallet —a sift of 
quality combined with p 

fulness. From London te New York 
discriminating men and women 
look for the symbol] of Mark Cross 
when choosing gifts of fine 
leather that will be remembered. 





MARK CROSS 


Sine Healer Sood 


MOTH 
MENACE 
MOUNTS! 


Are your clothes safe? 


When moths approach your ward- 
robe let them find Mothaks there ! 
When they try to creep into draw- 
ers, foil them again with pleasant- 
smelling Mothaks. Prevent eggs 
from ever being laid, and all your 
clothes are safe. Hang a Mothak 
on every hanger and put some in 
every drawer. A few shillings in- 
vested in Mothaks will save you 
many pounds. 


10d a bag 
of 8 


no moths with 


MOTHAKS 


Mapa FY 
TROMPsORe & CAPPER WROLESALA UFD., 
HIVRRPOot, 19, 


| 

















The Finest Liqueur 
at any time 


Indispensable in: 
* Ss 

* Fruit Salads 

* Grape Fruit ete. 


COINTREAY 


W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne, 6 


Sole Importers 





_ Can’t you understand English ? 


| Threats and pleadings are of no avail. Soft soap cuts no ice with us 
Only six people know the secret recipe of Pimm’s No. 1 and we refuse to 
talk. We'll admit that the finest gin is the basis of our No. 1. 
own that French and Dutch liqueurs add their bland in 
fluence to it. Beyond that we grow suspicious of question- 
ing. What foreign government do you represent, anyway? 
Ordinary pleasure-seekers are content to know just this 


PIMM’S No.t 


1S THE MOST HEAVENLY DORINK ON EARTH 


And we'll 


; a 
yy SEAGULL | 
‘the beat outhaarl maton in the world” 


BRITISH 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET 


Telephone; POOLE 818 
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it’s better 
with 
| ANGOSTURA 
eT eX) 





PLANTER’S PUNCH 


i 
into a small tumbler, pour: = ye 
Lime ~ Lemon) juice. be 3 
Syrui oz. Siegert’s Bouq 
sks pony a gat of _— 

or Lemon). ‘ — 
ANGOSTURA cone cters. 
Fill up with cracked ice. - 

with grated nutmeg On tOP. 
pa ia 


makes @ 


PLANTER’S PUNCH eine bythe 


refreshing long mn 


addition of Sodo Water. 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 
Can be used ina “101” 
food and Drink recipes. 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS 
(Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & wig 7 Satan 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
sce 0c 
£60,000 ———— 


lections, 





of rare post stamps, col 

etc. are offered for sale Private 

‘Treaty. Write for 40-page rated 
Brochure listing 100 offers. 


PRICE 1/- POST FREE 
H. R. HARMER LTD. 


39/42 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Tel. MAY. 0218 
































Rats and simi'ar 
vermin can be destroyed 


by this extremely accurate and power- 
tul Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for 


Solder. 
WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 





REMOVALS 





HO ULTS LTD. 


LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
am Southgate, N.14 


: Palmers Green 1167-8 
Also at aaw CARLISLE 





STORAGE 
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The ideal machine for town and 
country hom hat 
shopping run « the casual call 
home to business and an 
equally sj rewrn . fr) 
fact for all che little trips that 
make the daily round, y to 
handle and giving approximately 
95 miles per gallon the Gadabout 
ts equipped with the Villiers 10D. 
122c.c. two-stroke engine, 3-speed 
gear box with foot change, has 
@ cruising speed of 30 m.p.h., 
comfortable seating and maximum 
weather protection. Obtainable 
from all authorised Swallow 


Write co Dept. & 


SWALLOW COACHBUILDING CO (1935) LTD - 


I'm a doctor, not a motor 
engineer. On lubrication I have 
to judge by what people I trust 
tell me and by results. 

I first tried Energol because 

the maker of my car recommends 
it, and my garage owner uses 

it himself. With Price's and 
Anglo-Iranian behind it I 
fhought it must be pretty good. 
/Well, I’ve had thousands of miles 
easy running and no trouble 
starting winter or summer. 

| So I feel safe in saying 

} myself, you should use 

| ENERGOL, THE OILIEST OIL 

| says the doctor. 


uct 


| sno? 


Swallow 





THE AIRPORT - WALSALL - STAFFS 


PRICE’ 








—then have you heard 


. . about the new Lectron S.2 Hearing Aid ? 
Its specially constructed microphone mount- 
ing and tip controls keep noise- 
producing ‘clothes rub’ to a minimum, 
which means better hearing all the time. 
Weighing only six ounces complete, the 3 $.2 
ly a anes eo hour to run! Yet 
its tonal q Write 
—_ for seven way 72 free he home trial, quite 


in your 
= home if derived, A 24-hour 
service is available for the S.2 and for ha 
our individual hearing aids. 

PRICE 


* A new leaflet-—prepared to 
help you to get the best 19 
Gus. 








possible results from any 
type of hearing aid—will 
gladly be sent on request. 


Lectron Hearing Aid Co. 


Dept. G6 116 Victoria St. London, 8.W.1 Vie 5474 
also at Rostrum House, 11 Park Place, Leeds, 1 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
Gall of the East? 
Trial box of 25 
36/6 














Imported 
direct from 
the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 
Wine & Cigar Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


We invii ri of 
¢ imine enguivies for ww offer 





rm 
all for 
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It’s good fi Perl 
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Sparkling ENO’S first thing in the morning is good for the liver. It clears | 
the head. The wonderful effervescence is cleansing and refreshing to a stale 
mouth. The non habit-forming /axative action keeps the system regular. 
ENO’S is pleasant to take. It contains no Glauber’s Salt, no Epsom Salts 
A real family remedy. Keep your ‘ Fruit Salt’ handy! 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


keeps the family regular 








2/6d. Regular Size— Family Size (double quantity) 4/3d. 


gRroo™ 


Recommended by leading Manufacturers 


a path ANIMAL EVE 


ot 


S LUBRICANTS LIMITED 





RSPCA 
Inspectors deal 
with 
100 cruelties 
a day 


You hear often of 
| RSPCA successes in the fight against 
cruelty, but itis with the cruelty that 
| is mot prevented or punished, the 
suffering that is not relieved, that 
| your help is most There 
would be - cruelty if there were more 
| RSPCA Inspectors, less unnecessary 
| suffering if there were more RSPCA 
clinics. Please help to extend these 
| services of mercy. Help now with a 
| donation or by Keeping a collecting box, 
| or remember the RSPCA with a legacy. 
| The address of the Chief Secretary is : 
RSPCA (Dept. ls 105, Jermyn Street, 
| London, S.W.1 


| | 
sPCA CLINICS HELP ONE 
RY MINUTE 


Remember the 


RSPCA 

















.the Connoisseurs critical 
assessment of Bronnley’s 
Toilet Series for men of 
discernment. 


Toilet Soap 2/044. Talcum Powder 5/- 
Shaving Bowl, After-Shave Lotion 
and Hair Tonic, each at 7/6d. 


An Ideal Gift for Father's Dav, June 17th 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS 








BIROININILIE WY 


FOR MEN OF DISCERNMENT 








YY 


COPE’ Ss 
“WHY 
THEY 
WON” 
Series 


No. 1. Migoli 


(Grey, 1944) Bois Roussel — 
Mah Tran. Migoli has won 11 
of his 21 races. As a3 y.-o. his 
only defeats were in the Derby 
and St. Leger, when he finished 
second and third respectively. 
His victories include the King 
Edward Vil Stakes at Ascot 
and the 14 mile Prix de l'arc de 
Triomphe in 2 mins.°31% secs. 
(record). Total winnings, 
£33,917 











Sound, versatile and a 
Stayer, Migoli is a “* near 
classic’’ horse with 
qualities which have 


Cd 
ore 8 Peet RCA FO et 


DRY FLY 
‘= 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


Good fare can be appreciated more after a glass of DRY 
FLY SHERRY. It is the best appetizer at cocktail time. 


20/- bottle . 10,6 half-bottle 


From your Wine Merchont 
Findlater Mackie Todd & Co. Ltd. Wine & Spir 











Fine Music & Drama 


To hear once more well-played music 
or the finely-spoken word mp | - its 
natural overtones you need a ‘ 
51 Hearing Aid. This ace is 
adaptable to your particular hearing 
ect and is fully selective in use— 
you hear all that you want, the rest is 
subdued. It is reliable, discreet in wear 
—a quality instrument designed to 
transmit sound as naturally as science 
can achieve. Test it ond compare. 
Complete information 
gladly sent on request, to- 
gether with the address of 
your nearest distributor 


THE NEW 


Westar 5 


Trade Mark 


HEARING AID 
Western Electric Co. Lid. 
East India House, 

208a Regent St., London, W.1 

















e 














enabled him to win at distances from 7 to 15 furlongs. Note the < 


kind eye, good ears and rugged lines of his head. Note also his strong, 
long quarters, clean limbs and fine heart-room. These qualities are 
the kind that are essential to a stayer in first-class company. 


DAVID COPE } 


LUDGATE CIRCUS 


Judge a horse on points and a bookmaker 
by reputation. For 56 years, the na 


fully illustrated brochure today. 


me 
Cope"’ has stood for integrity, depend- 
ability and personal service. Send for our 





LONDON E.C.4 





Novo TOILET PAPER 


is now obtainable in 


ROLLS, FLAT SHEETS, 
also in 
INTERLEAVED PACKETS 














“... we have each of us a trade and are 
in our proper position when exercising it...” 


Wellington's repl; we mee 1827 
when asked to become Prime Minister. 


FOR STEEL TUBES AND 
STEEL TUBE FABRICATION 





i aa “ae res os a ay | 
iY nd PEAS) mae World's Best \inewn Tunff Accountants” 
You can depen on QO) } « Best \inewe Turf Acccoutant 


AAAA 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS - GREAT BRIDGE - TIPTON ~- STAFFS 
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Now your bicycle’s all over my towel ! 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to : 

remove grime by washing. The housewife, looking at her towels, has needed little telling. 

Within recent years sodium phosphates have come to her help. New washing powders, anonymously containing 
Albright and Wilson phosphate products —- although hardly abolishing washdays — are making clothes 

cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 


Chemicals for Industry QONOS AC a rae COU BLD 


49, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
vew 12 
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yw te | There are many imitations. 
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UT 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


4 * FOR. BOOKS * 


Stock of over 
3 million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 

“ 


Sina \ 
7 


se soag Out ony, rae = 
| Genuine Aertex  Gemine Aeres AY FF PIEX 


bears this 
la‘ el 


Nothing is so healthful and comfortable as 
<o <a acellular weave for men’s and boys’ underwear, 
eaenTex b for blouses for women and girls, and for 
uno corsets and pyjamas. All these garments are 
—and = * > erage 
made in AERTEX, but to avoid imitations 
oS $ always look for the Aertex label. 














.. Say 


) Bulmers 
A large section of nw : for cider 


in stock. Prices from £40. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British and overseas magazines 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


| SSjUnenneusnoneevauunuennennnuuouconeggnuacsesnsunucengnaqaveeessnuenuneeesssauouueesnsgcvoveessosoueeeessvouuneneessseuueeeessuueceeesgsvaccoeseaecaccecoeeeenesououeendttt 


| -Tievnevvnenvnnsvnevvnnevnnavnnennneevanencnavcennnenneancesveeeaneenn sees cease eea een bene 


165-169 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.! SUAVUNUEUAUALUAUOEDELESEDUOUEU EA AEUUU EDA NUAa aaa 





Bulmer’s satisfies the 
keenest judges of 
quality. Away or at 9} : 

home, Bulmer’s is §) BATHROOM 
the favourite—Wood- §j| FURNITURE 
pecker in family Jj) ~ 
flagons or “Extra 
Quality” in small 
bottles. 


2: lbs. of apples 


to every flagon 





























H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 








Butler Beope 











Your Old Hairbrus' AUTO-RADIOGRAM 
With New Bristles—— 
We can rebristle your worn Silver, with ‘push-pull’ output, designed for hi h 

Ivory or Ebony BRUSHES quality reproduction of radio andr s. 


; . my y 
Send them to -— Garrard Automatic Record Changer J : i) ' ADMIRING SMILES 
T. H. Brooks, Silversmiths — Soe aa, | ee. ‘ 
Toilet Brush & Mirror Manufacturer ran ee ached su 4 whee conan 
298t. John’s 8q., Clerkenwell, London, E.0.1 ps alnut Cabinet. ; perfection with 
} 
Quotations by return — Com Anteater equ \ 1 The good tempered” 
a - Whustrated literature gratis cn applica- 7 Vv \ i ° 
tion \ i C ¥ 
W. &@ T. RESTELL 
Auctioneers of Wines, i] Bn SADO Wit! ; 
Q Spirits and Cigars or ena Sta) Wi i a, VeaL | 7 Shades # Sizes 
' Stocks in town or country , 
4 = included in Auctions LY 
throug,\out the year The Six- Fifty 
| 
i 


A six-valve three waveband superhet 














\ ’ Made in England by Kirby peed & Co. 
-one AUTO- RADIOGRAM ’ ttc mgiggppe a tae 
“ae Price £89-15-0 
Radio, Princess Works, Brighouse, Yorks 


9 UNION COURT, OLD onan sT., E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 








Amb A 
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Distinguished Travel 
by SWISSAIR 


Whether on business or on pleasure bent, 
whether travelling to Switzerland, Austria 
Italy, the South of France or farther afield, 
you can enjoy the luxury of flying Swissair. 
‘The courtesy and hospitality for which the 
Swiss are famed will be at your service. 

*% Reduced fares by the Night Service. 


* Pressurised Convair liners daily to Ziirich 
and Geneva. 


* Also services to Basle and Berne. 


* Air connections from Ziirich and Geneva 
to Innsbruck, Salzburg, Linz, Nice, 
Barcelona, Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Istanbul, Lydda, Prague, Belgrade and 
many places in Germany. 


Ask your Travel Agent for full details 

or ring SWISSAIR - 126, Regent St., 

London W.1., Tel: REGent 

6737 - Manchester, BLAckfriars 1033 
- Glasgow, CITy 6491/2 





Three-way care of Silverware 


Gopparo’s PLATE Powper, world renowned 
for more than 110 years as the finest polish 
for silver. The choice of the connoisseur. 





Gopparp’s Sicver PotisH is liquid and consists 
of the Plate Powder ready mixed with suitable 
ingredients. A boon to the busy housewife. 





Gopparp’s Sitver CLotH provides the 
best one-process method of polishing 
lightly tarnished silver. After washing 
spoons and forks a rub with this cloth 
will dry and polish them at the same time. 











FOR FAGES 
& PLACES 
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ff Vn 
* my ‘ 
wimg ceonst © Four .emment™ You may have jewellery that has been in your 
family for years—old unused trinkets tucked 
& | away that could be converted into cash for 
bound by law to supply old gold in return for 
cious metals—to enable us to continue our 
Baee treasure to our mutual advantage. 
constant and enduring. 
- We pay really handsome prices 
Without a vicious trait, it helps to make the eeps Good Company for selected pieces 
rough smooth, to soften judgement, and 
there is one that excels in all good things:— Z 61a PICCADILLY LONDON Wi 
Tobacco P44 ... in Superb Comfort tr 


ie ws | Your Hidden Treasure 
oO your present benefit. 
Cc Cogn ac As creators of fine modern jewellery, we are 
the new gold that we fashion with . W 
A THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON therefore urgently need gold—and peat a 
; = peciality in the face of i ity. 
Of all the pleasures that one can find, the * * * and v.S.0.P | vias = be PR Bena) oe age 
comfortable habit of the pipe is the most | y Z 
lends a rosy tint to life’s spectacles. Please call or send by registered post 
And of all the Tobaccos that may be smoked oo ~|A. E. DAVIS (jeweller) LTD 
‘ for Current Carrying in 
Chairman poweER STATIONS £7 | a ; 
Glorious Summed Sai 
44 \Wormsny of aagmnpoee Yo JF | ORKNEY &SHETLAND 
per oz. stations, as in other national under- < ee 
In 2 oz. |takings such as coal, steel and a: Aberdeen. + 
deg et a railways, Pyrotenax cables are at wd 27,5 providing 
aad cane foo mr 
ustrated Booklet 


oz. packets. |now extensively used for indoor FREE ill 


Three strengths: Chairman, medium; and outdoor electric wiring. from 


Sais cteotsing, writ! 10 Charaen \Because they are virtually 4 a 

difficulty in obtaining, write to 4 : 5 

Sales Office, 24 Holborn, London, E.C\ OOS ye OE RED The North of Scotland & Orkney & 
everlasting, s 

or ne we j Shetland Steam Navigation Co Ltd 
hardest ill-usage, require Dept. 11, Masthew’ Quay. Aberdeen ead Office 
s Dept. 17, Tower Place, Leith 
no maintenance and are non- SE 


DEAFNESS corroding and fire-resistant, HOTEL L*HORIZON 
they combine the cardinal ST. BRELADE'S BAY 

DEFEATED WITH AN | | virtues of efficiency, MMI | | s ccsers trary trent we reer ce 

AMPLIVOX | [economy and safety. ay a. eine tat, ar Mem rig rat 

‘ Room. Continental cuisine. Cocktail Bar. 


HEARING AID OF, TL 2 a i mage Nr. GolfCourse. Write for Tariff to K. Sears. 


Tel.: St. Aubin 887, 























Small : Light : Unobtrusive sg | t : en 
individually Fitted : Guaranteed p ‘¢ - : | ENJOY A PERFECT HOLIDAY 
AMPLIVOX LTD. 


Dept. 3 : , | Fort Anne Hotel 


2 Bentinck St. (off Welbeck St.) | epuckad ISLE OF MAN 
London, W.!. Tel.; WEL. 259! 4 Excellent cuisine & Service. Every comfort. 
Branches throughout country. Ss Overlooking Bay. Open ail the year 
Apply Brochure, H. CAHN, Manager. Phone 503 


“MELANYL” | magegiea tale nacre 1 attRTLOCR 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
THE MARKING INK — pereanaimion ne ; 7 All treatments are given in the Hydro, 


thus eliminating risk from exposure. 


MARKS LINEN s | Grounds of ten acres include Tennis, 


ete | Bowls, Croquet and Putting Lawns. 
INDELIBLY o A. Tariff booklet on application. 












































Torquay's 
PRODUCT | | GRAND HOTEL 


When something out of the ordinary is | § Grand in ne en gaetion, grand 
ine ing 

required for an internal transport job—Eccles With a view to a grand » holiday this 

are the people to consult. We manufacture | year, write R. Paul for detailed brochure. 

Tel: 2234. 


Factory Trucks and Stillages to suit any Ashley Court p led 


particular trade. ‘Send for Catalogue of 


Ce eee 
0 eee 
Standard and Special Trucks. OUR AIM-PERFECTION ! 


ECCLES One of England’ 's better ~~ 4 gpg in 
| Devon's lovely 


SPILLERS - 2 (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. | 
: 9, HAZELWELL LANE, | The HYDRO - ‘Torquay 
BIRMINGHAM, 30 | The hotel for the 
Ul Telephone: KINgs Norton 1181 (PBX) | | BALLROOM- COCKTAIL BAR - BILLIARDS 
AND PREFER THEM | | Tel: Torquay 7633 (3 lines). Manager: J. Collier 
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Sw Tee Wee 


Did you suffer last winter from cold and 
discomfort—due to DRAUGHTS? Are kL 
you prepared to do so again NEXT winter 
season ? 

There is no need, when HERMESEAL can provide a permanent 
solution to all draught problems in your home or office. But 
Autumn demand and restrictions in supply will mean delay and 
disappointment unless youu TAKE ACTION NOW—BEFORE 
the colder weather comes again. 

DRAUGHT-EXCLUSION BY HERMESEAL IN YOUR 
HOME OR OFFICE MEANS JUST THIS— 

PREVENTION of cold air leakage through ill-fitting doors and 
windows — the major cause of DRA! —by as much 


as 95%. 
CONSERVATION of heat through the great reduction in the 
excess number of internal air changes. 
SAVING of fuel, so vitally important these days, combined 
with a marked INCREASE in room temperatures, and 
general living comfort. 
We are at your service. May we send you full details? 
HERMESEAL consists of a specially designed strip of 
phosphor-bronze alloy which is fitted by our own technicians 
into any type of door or window. It is permanent 
and carries a ten year guarantee, and will more 
than repay its cost in a few winter seasons. 
Our local representative will be pleased to call. 


HERMESEAL 


means warmer homes 
; BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. 
© On ce upon gee | Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (3 lines) 
7 ue 

















—. 


family - -- 


Headache ? 
“*, .. and one day the young son 
fell down and cut his knee. His mother bathed / take a couple of 
and bandaged the gash carefully, but a few days later the boy 
was in such pain that she decided to consult her doctor. To A 4 A D i cal 
her horror he immediately diagnosed acute blood poisoning. 
No one could call her neglectful, yet she had omitted one | Tablets INSTEAD 
vital thing — to make the cut antiseptically safe.” 

At little cost all that anxiety and pain could have been : 
avoided. The price you pay for O-syl is so small compared | be oo -hag ee phd et me 
with the protection O-syl gives you. Proved by strict | psa tthe —— = 
hospital tests to kill such germs as Streptococci, Staphylococci | 


was 4 














day is ruined. Or was—until I 
: | found what a couple of ‘Anadin’ 
and B. Typhosum, which cause many will do. My chemist tells me 
common diseases, O-syl is both an anti- 3 that it’s the balanced formula* 
. 7 4 y P that does the trick. Whatever it 
septic and disinfectant. It has many home | ] is I’m truly thankful, and I’m 
. 3 never without a packet now. At 
uses. Make sure that your family story Ag ties fest sign of 0 “heed” know 
is a happy one. Be wise and O-sylise. : P what to do—TI take a couple of 
‘Anadin’ tablets instead. 


*The ‘ ANADIN ’ formula blends long- 
lasting phenacetin—to strengthen the 
quick-acting aspir'n—tith caffeine and 
quinine, two stimulants which prevent 
the unpleasant after-effects so often associated 
with old-fashioned plain aspirin 


RECO. FOR SAFE AND QUICK 
THE HOSPITAL-PROVED ANTISEPTIC RELIEF OF PAIN 











By Appointment Wine Merchants a to His Majesty the King 


Harveys of Bristol 


invite you to sample 


‘BRISTOL DRY’ 


A superb ‘Fino’ Sherry of great age 


Harvey’s BRISTOL CREAM and BRISTOL 
MILK Sherries are famous all over the world 
as the finest full Oloroso Sherries, but owing 
to the enormous demand, only small quantities 
are available. BRISTOL DRY has been expertly 
blended to suit the taste of those 

who prefer a rather drier 

Wine of similar quality. 


JOHN HARVEY 


& SONS LIMITED 


5 Pipe Lane, Bristol, 1 


London Office: 
40 King Se., St. James's, S.W.1 


A 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 


carriage and packing 
paid, will be sent on 
receipt of your address 


and a remittance 


of 25/-. 











Founded 1796 


Subsidicry Companies or Branches at Kidderminster, Cardiff, Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Chatham, Glasgow and at Beatties of Wolverhampton. 
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“THE MEDWAY STORY ’”’ This delightfully 


illustrated book tells the story of the multi-wall paper 
sack from pine forest to industrial consumer. It is 
available to all 


executives 


interested in modern 


packaging. Please write to :— 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS 
Division of the REED Paper Group 


» LARKFIELD, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 














WOVEN FABRIC 


Tygan is immensely tough, 
is washable and smart. 
Just the thing, in fact, for 
the upholstery in cafés, 
bars, restaurants, cars 

and buses. Send for 

FREE FOLDER 

with patterns 


Manufactured by Tothergill & Harvey Ltd Harvester House, Peter Street, Manchester 2 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


‘ 

Tee a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 


have been made to the same high standards 


A feat of balance 


Regulated movement calls for endless feats of balance, but we pride 
ourselves on constant versatility. Springs are the balancing force 
of this mechanical age, and for over fifty years our springs and 
pressings have maintained a high standard of performance in the 
mechanical field. Beyond this, we are always ready to design and 
manufacture a new spring for a new function. 





as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 


THE TEMPERED SPRING COMPANY LTD. 
and his friends ; they are rolled of the very WARREN STREET SHEFFIELD 4 ENGLAND 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 





MORE MILES PER GALLON ® 


AG 


AC 





QUICK, CERTAIN STARTING ® 
AC 


A BRITISH PRODUCT © 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


MADE BY GENERAL MOTORS ® 


| AC-SPHINK SPARK PLUG CO. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LID. DUNSTABLE ENGLAND 


AC spank tues 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 oz. tin 9/6 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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“on ROAD 
or RUNWAY” 


says Mr. A. J. PEGG, O.B.E.. pilot of the 


Bristol Brabazon... 


oo admit that rolling 130 tons along the runway, and 
running back and forth in my private car are a bit different,”’ 
says Mr. Pegg, “‘but tyre reliability is as important in one 
as the other—Bristol’s choose Dunlop and so do L@e® 





‘Bill’ Pegg, with 4690 hours’ flying and 25 years 
motoring to his credit, believes in experience. And no 
other tyre manufacturer in the world can rival the 
experience of Dunlop. 


DUNLOP 


WORLD'S MASTER 7FRS 








1H/112 





Printed a Sagiand by Mesers. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoonix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly. with one additional! 
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